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AN ENGLISH ATHLETE IN 


AMERICA, 


* When you are in Romedo as Rome does,” 
is the conclusion that seems to have been borne 
in upon the mind of Mr. Corbin during his 
year’s experience of athletics at an English uni- 
versity, and the training connected therewith. 
I have read, with great interest, Mr. Corbin’s 
article in THe Bacnevor or Arts of October 
last, in which he very ably puts before us the 
experiences of an American athlete in Eng- 
land, as regards climate and training. I agree 
with very much of what he says in comparing 
the English and American climates, as to the 
effect produced on athletes coming from the 
influence of one to the other, and how best to 
counteract any of its effects by, as nearly as 
possible, adopting the methods of athletic 
training of the country. In England we have 
two distinct athletic seasons, that of the two 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge, which 
extends from October to March, and termi- 
nates with the Inter-University sports at 
Queen's Club Ground, London, and that of the 
London Athletic Club, and, 1 may say, the 


whole of the rest of England, who do not 
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begin their season till April, and bring it to a 
close some time in October, when the L. A. C. 
hold their autumn meeting at Stamford 
Bridge Ground, London. 

This year an exception was made in the date 
of the Oxford and Cambridge sports, and 
instead of being held in March, they did not 
take place till July 3. The climate at this 
time of year apparently suited Mr. Corbin 
much better than the “hard gray” of winter 
—it was more like his “ ain countree.” So in 
England, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have the only two athletic clubs whose 
season is in the winter months. I mention 


this to show that the change of climate would 
be even more greatly felt by the Cambridge 
team coming to America than by the London 
men, who do all their work in the summer in 
England. Yet even by men who are accus- 


tomed to take part in athletics during an 
English summer, the change to the American 
climate is very great. “ You'll have cholera 
symptoms probably about a week after land- 
ing,” said a thoughtful friend to me on board 
the Aurania as we steamed up New York har- 
bor on September 4 last. A downright cheery 
bit of news,thought I, for a fellow who has got to 
line up with Kilpatrick in little more than a 
fortnight’s time. However, I escaped this 
horror, though all our men were not as fortu- 
nate. What we regard as the worst feature 
of the American climate is the sudden and 
extreme way in which it changes. Mr. Corbin, 
I am glad to see, owns up to this. We had it 
very hot on arrival, and it continued so for 
about ten days, then suddenly whipped round 
to English March weather, cold and windy, but 
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plenty of sunshine. “Ah!” we said, “this is 
something like.” I don’t know whether the 
old clerk thought we had been a bit impudent 
or what, anyhow, he gave us another dose of 
« grill” and humidity which fairly cooked us 
down to Mike Murphy’s liking, and he was all 
ready for us on September 21. “Oh!” said 
they, after September 21, “A cold wave’s 
coming now!” And sure enough the old fel- 
low sent it along without a word of apology, 
though we arranged to square him afterward, 
and he sent us a real good day for Yale, but I 
expect he knew it didn’t matter much. 

In England our climate is certainly change- 
able, but not so changeable as yours, and we do 
not get the same extremes of heat and cold, 
yet I do not think that we had quite a fair 
sample of American weather, as by your own 
showing, the excessive heat we experienced in 
September was exceptional, and I think every 
American will acknowledge that the elements 
conspired against us on that fated 21st. In 
writing an article of this nature it is difficult to 
help being somewhat unduly personal concern- 
ing the weather, and I must ask my readers to 
forgive me if this be the case! 

I found that the American climate affected 
me somewhat in the following way: It enabled 
me to get “ fit” very quickly, far more quickly 
than in England, and this with no very hard 
work. We had only a little over a fortnight 
to train in from the day of our landing, before 
being called upon to meet the pick of American 
athletes ; we had, therefore, to train under great 
pressure, and my experience was that though at 
the end of the fortnight I was in good racing 
trim and able to give Kilpatrick a race of it 
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and do 1 min. 55 2-5 sec. myself for the half 
mile, I, as quickly, began to get stale during 
the next fortnight, and though not working 
hard, my staying power at half-mile pace was 
getting worse and worse, although my general 
health was very good, and when it came to 
running against Yale on October 5, I ran my- 
self to a standstill in no better time than 
2 min. 2-5 see. and felt far worse at the end of 
the race than I did after the race against Kil- 
patrick. 

At the end of that first fortnight’s training, 
I was inclined to think that the change of 
climate had not affected me, but on the con- 
trary had suited me well, and I believe that 
this is actually the case, that, at first, the 
American climate has not an injurious effect 
on the English athlete; at any rate it does 
not show itself for possibly a week or two, and 
very probably, in the clear, light atmosphere 
he may find himself getting into racing trim in 
a surprisingly short time, but it is when the 
climate begins to get into him that he finds a 
difference, not necessarily in his general health, 
but when he comes to put an unnatural strain 
upon himself. In my race against Yale I had 
all the will to run, and felt in excellent con- 
dition as I turned out for the race, but when 
it came to the strain in the last 200 yards of 
the half mile my legs felt like lead. I could 
hardly drag one after the other. (od- 
frey Shaw, Fitz-Herbert and Stevenson all 
appeared to me to have much the same effect 
produced upon them by the American climate, 
and indeed, most of our Cambridge team 
felt it in a more or less degree. I do not 
see how the extraordinary difference in form 
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from that displayed in the old country by 
Lutyens, Mendelson and Fitz-Herbert can other- 
wise be accounted for. Both Lutyens and Fitz- 
Herbert trained most carefully in America, but 
neither of them went with any of their usual 
“life” when the racing strain came. Mendel- 
son is more what may be called a strict trainer, 
and he did as much in that line in America as 
he ever does, yet he was not himself at all in 
either competition. 

I believe that, owing to the difference in 
climate, the only possible way of having a real 
test of the relative merits of English and 
American athletes, would be by the visiting 
team having a sufficiently long stay in the 
country to get thoroughly used to the climate 
and, as far as possible, to adopt the system of 
training best suited to that climate; ¢.g., were I 
coming to America again to engage in an 
important athletic contest, [ should like to have 
three months in the country before the contest. 
For the first month, I would do nothing 
in the way of training—simply take walks 
and keep in good health, and let the 
climate have that month to play with me. 
During the second month, I should adopt a 
light system of training, very gradual it should 
be, and I should, I believe, in this steady, 
gradual training be adapting myself to the 
method of the country. Then, in the last 
month, I should build on the foundation of 
health and strength I had laid, and do good, 
steady, hard work till the day of the race; 
and I believe that by that time my system 
would be sufficiently acclimatized to stand the 
training and the strain. 

I know, of course, that few have the time at 
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their disposal to devote to such a long period 
of training as this would involve, but, never- 
theless, it commends itself to me as the best 
way of forming a true estimate of the athletic 
prowess of the two nations. 

Far be it from me to attribute our defeat 
either by the New York Athletic Club, or by 
Yale (both of which teams were comprised of 
some of the best athletes the world has ever 
seen ), to the climate, but I do think that many 
of our men were handicapped by it, and not 
able to do themselves justice, and show their 
true form. 

An Englishman coming to America cannot 
fail to be struck with the very different position 
assigned to athletics to that we give them in 
England. The very way I was addressed is an 
illustration of this: ‘ Captain,” “ President,” 
“* Manager,” even in the public press. 

Athletics in America are treated as a busi- 
ness, both in the universities and the outside 
world. This is very apparent from the strict 
rule and supervision under which the athletes 
live; their diet, their training, their very con- 
duct is mapped out for them, and the luckless 
wite who kicks over the traces, will probably 
be given his congé from the ranks of the aspir- 
ants to athletic glory. Now it is not my 
purpose to altogether condemn the American 
system ; there is much that may be said in favor 
of it, and certainly it has been successful in 
producing an excellence in athletic sports to 
which all credit is due, but I do think that it is 
an excellence dearly bought if a man’s individu- 
ality is destroyed by it. Athletics should be a 
moral, as well as a physical training, and there- 
fore should tend to the development of indi- 
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vidual responsibility. A certain great maxim 
holds good even in this case: athletics were 
made for man and not man for athletics, and it 
will be well for us to bear this always in mind. 

It is the American character to do the work 
in hand, whatever it be, in a determined and 
business-like way, and all honor be to them for 
it! But if they will give to athletics their ' 
proper place, that of a recreation and pastime 
rather than a business, without doubt this 
national characteristic will manifest itself in 
the individual athlete and their reputation as 
an athletic nation will in no wise suffer. 

Track athletics at English universities are 
indulged in by men very largely from a keen 
desire for exercise, and, in the winter months, 
men who do not row or play much football are 
able, on the track, in a short space of time, to 
get some hard exercise so essential to health 
and physical development ; a great many men 
join the university athletic club solely for this 
purpose. When, however, a man who has per- 
haps done well in some college race or open 
handicap, finds he has some athletic “ stuff” in 
him, there is certainly further inducement to 
him to make his daily pilgrimage down to the , 
running track. A vision of “blue” looms on 
the horizon, and he begins now in real earnest 
to put forth all his energies at the bare pros- 
pect of representing his university. But even 
in the case of a man who gains the coveted 
“blue,” athletics do not become anything more 
than his special form of recreation; he is always 
his own master; he follows his own inclinations 
as regards training and diet, and, win or lose, 
has only himself to thank. This holds good, 
too, in the case of men training for football. 
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The 'varsity team are not under a “ trainer” 
or bound by any rules of training; each man 
follows his own sweet will in the matter, and 
what might be one man’s food would very 
likely be another man’s poison ; it is said that 
one renowned Cambridge football + blue ” used 
to order for lunch, before a match, beefsteak 
for four! I expect the ’varsity team of that 
year would have collapsed had they all been 
trained on those lines. The excellence of 
Oxford and Cambridge football teams is suffi- 
cient proof that this system works well. 
Amateurism in athletics is a protest against 
making, in however small a degree, a profession 
of athletics, and I think the ideal amateurism 
is most nearly approached by this system of 
taking up athletics purely as a pastime, cer- 
tainly getting any hints you can, but, in the 
main, training and developing yourself, instead 
of becoming an athletic machine in the hands of 
a trainer. The end and object of true athletic 
sport should not be to break records, but to 
promote a healthy discipline of mind and body, 
physical energy and strength, endurance, and a 
generous spirit of manly rivalry. I believe we 
shall attain this end in proportion as we regard 
athletics as a pastime, not as a business. The 
actual methods of training adopted in America 
did not seem to me very different from those 
practiced by athletes in England. American 
athletes do, on the whole, more work than we 
do, and also, what I think a very necessary 
feature of successful training, they spread it 
over a longer period and are thus able to 
gradually work up to the required strain. 
While English athletes are actually in training 
they do as hard, if not harder work than 
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Americans, but the mistake, I think, 
many of our men make is not allowing 
longer time for their training. This is 
very noticeable at our universities. Men 
there consider two or three weeks, or even 
less time, before a race quite sufficient to get 
themselves fit for the strain, but though of 
course the time necessary would vary in the 
cases of different men, for the majority, I 
think six weeks none too much in order to get 
really into condition. I was interested to find, 
in a talk I had with Mike Murphy, who has 
undoubtedly proved himself a very great 
authority on athletic training, that this was 
exactly his view, and the principle on which he 
worked in training, in order that, by allowing 
a large margin of time, a man might be able to 
spend the first portion of it in simply getting 
thoroughly hard and strong, and then, having 
got into this condition, he can begin to get his 
pace up, and will be able to bear the strain 
that this will cause him. I think the success 
achieved by American athletes has been very 
largely due to this gradual system of training, 
and I am sure it is the right one. 

I had expected to find rules of diet much 
more strictly observed by Americans than they 
appear to be. I am judging from personal 
experience, when I had the pleasure of dining 
once with the Yale athletic team, during their 
period of training before the contest against 
Cambridge. I found here no very strict system 
of diet; everything was wholesome and plain, 
but nothing special in the way of “ training” 
food. I believe this is the right principle to 
go upon in regard to diet, and it is that 
adopted now by most English athletes, i.e., to 
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be sure that all the food you eat is good and 
wholesome, and not to bother beyond that. 
The object of an athlete is to get himself into 
the very best possible state of bodily health 
and strength, and in the matter of diet, his 
own common sense ought to be sufficient to 
dictate to him what things are nutritious and 
good for him, and what thin-rs will be likely to 
do him harm. I was glad to see that Ameri- 
cans had apparently adopted this reasonable 
view of diet when in training, for I believe the 
old system of very strict limitations and 
restrictions in this matter could not but be 
prejudicial to the subject of it in many cases, 
and, even if it did not frustrate the very object 
for which it was intended, give rise to the 
mournful reflection, “Is the game worth the 
candle?” Americans are no walkers, and 
walking forms no part of their training, 
whereas in England it is quite an important 
feature among athletes, especially at the uni- 
versities, for men who are about to enter for a 
distance race. It makes a pleasant variation 
to the continual track running, and a brief 
twelve mile walk once or twice a week is, to 
many English long distance runners, almost an 
essential in their training. 

In their general habits of life during train- 
ing, Americans are stricter than we are. The 
pipe is an absolutely forbidden luxury, and I 
believe most abstain altogether from alcoholic 
drinks ; they are also careful about keeping 
early hours. I think it would be better for 
English athletics if the above rules were more 
strictly adhered to, and I believe, in the regard 
they pay to these details, we can learn a lesson 
from our cousins. ‘“ What's worth doing at all 
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is worth doing well,” is an old adage, but one 
an English athlete often forgets in his training, 
and while, for instance, one would not insist 
that hammer throwers and long jumpers and 
such like folk should pay strict attention to the 
above-mentioned rules, it is a sine qua non 
that men, who are going to enter upon a contest 
requiring stamina and endurance, should do so. 

Americans differ from us in their method of 
rubbing before and after the day’s practice, and 
whereas we only use flesh gloves and make no 
great point of the performance, they employ 
professional rubbers, who rub you down from 
head to foot with aleohol, and use their bare 
hands; the process is a kind of massage, and I 
am bound to say I thoroughly liked it; it 
seemed to loosen the joints and prevent stiff- 
ness; they maintain that it is a preventative 
against catching cold, but I do not think it is a 
matter of much consequence which particular 
method of rubbing you adopt, so long as you 
take care that you are rubbed down somehow 
after your exercise. 

I only made acquaintance with three of the 
American running tracks, those of Manhattan 
Field, Berkeley Oval, and the Yale Field at 
New Haven. Of the two first mentioned I 
have a very favorable impression. I cannot 
conceive of two better tracks. When it was in 
tip top condition, I think I should prefer the 
track at Berkeley Oval; I like the shape better 
and I think it is less likely to crumble than 
the one at Manhattan field. 1 cannot say very 
much forthe Yale track; perhaps I did not see 
it at its best; it certainly seemed to me very 
heavy. I liked what I saw of the one belong- 
ing to the New York Athletic Club at Traver’s 
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Island, though it is a pity they could not have 
made it four laps to the mile, instead of nearly 
five. I never ran upon it,so cannot really be a 
judge of its merits. 

Mr. Corbin gives a harrowing description of 
handicapping as it is done at Oxford and how 
one fine day a new boy was given limit and 
broke the worsted ahead of Mr. Corbin—a ter- 
rible instance of the evil method of giving a 
dark horse limit. Well, at Cambridge we 
know a thing worth two of that, and when a 
novice enters for a race, our custom is to only 
give him half limit (and I believe this is the 
custom in the London Athletic Club); after 
that, we either cut down his handicap or in- 
crease it according to the form he displays. 

The visit of the Cambridge team to America 
will be a red-letter day in the annals of Cam- 
bridge athletics, and will ever be remembered 
by those who came with feelings of very great 
pleasure. From the time of our arrival to the 
time of our departure nothing was shown us 
but exceeding courtesy and kindness from all 
quarters. 

During our stay in New Haven we became 
acquainted with many of the students, and the 
disinterested kindness and hospitality they 
showed us did much toward making onr visit 
the pleasure it was. Mr. Walter Camp was 
unwearying in making all kinds of arrangements 
for our comfort and enjoyment. Many of us 
spent one most pleasant day with Judge and 
Mrs. Townsend and their family in their country 
house at Indian Neck, and*Dr. Ray Palmer 
took us around and explained the features of 
interest in the college buildings at Yale and 
showed us further hospitality. 
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During our period of training, we got to 
know several members of the Yale team and 
the fact of our rivalry, so far from preventing 
us being the best of friends, stimulated a feel- 
ing of hearty good fellowship and mutual good- 
will. The true sportsmanship of Mr. Sheldon 
and all the Yale team has won laurels for them 
in the opinion of the Cambridge athletes. I 
cannot pass on without acknowledging with 
much gratitude the services rendered by these 
two most indefatigable gentlemen, Mr. Day 
and Mr. Wade. I think they must have 
regarded our visit as a not altogether unmixed 
blessing, but, believe me, they never showed it; 
they worked right hard from morning to night 
to make our visit enjoyable and the contest a 
success. They succeeded! And what shall I 
say about Harvard ? 

Time fails me to tell of those Harvard worthies, 
but I think of them and shall ever think of 
them with the greatest friendship. It gives me 
extreme pleasure to have this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Everett Wendell and all the 
Harvard men for the way they treated us. Our 
visit would not have been complete without that 
peep at Harvard. I can only say that my 
acquaintance with Yale and Harvard graduates 
and undergraduates has created in me a strong 
desire to renew that acquaintance at no far dis- 
tant date. 

Before I close, a word as to my impressions 
of American colleges and college life : 

To us from hoary Cambridge, naturally every- 
thing about Yale and Harvard is suggestive of 
youth; the buildings have not yet that stamp 
of age which is the glory of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges. The big yard at Harvard is 
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an exception. I could see the age marks and 
furrows there. It is their pride, and well it may 
be. 

At Yale the only building that reminded me 
at all of a Cambridge college is Vanderbilt 
Hall. It is of recent date, but has something 
of an “old world” appearance. 

There is no system of colleges at Yale and 
Harvard. They are at once a college and an 
university. They reminded me rather more of 
an English Eton or Harrow, as regards their 
buildings and formation, than of an Oxford 
or Cambridge. I do not say this in any dis- 
paraging sense, for it is simply, after all, a 
matter of opinion as to whether the college 
system of Oxford or Cambridge, or the confin- 
ing of all the university life in one center, as 
adopted by Yale and Harvard, works the best. 
In a sense the classes at Yale and Harvard, 
Juniors, Sophomores, and Seniors answer the 
purpose of our colleges, and are as wheels 
within a wheel, which is, I think, necessary for 
a right development of university life. The 
men being also divided up into various 
“schools,” e.g., the Sheffield School of Science, 
the Law and Theological Schools, and keep- 
ing very much to their own particular “ school,” 
is almost identical with our college system, 
except in name. As at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, owing to want of accommodation in col- 
lege, many men have to live in the town. The 
clubs at both Yale and Harvard are not so 
comprehensive as those of our universities, and, 
I should be afraid, would ‘tend to become 
cliques. Lastly, what it did one good to find 


was that the esprit de corps of American uni- 
versities is very strongly developed ; so strong 
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is it that it would almost seem necessary at 
times to check it, lest it should engender 


too much a spirit of antagonism ; but properly 


restrained and directed it should be the very 
mainspring of their existence, as long as it lasts ; 
they will develop and prosper with great  tra- 
ditions growing up round them as the years roll 
by, and will send their sons to dare and do in 
this brave old world of our’s and achieve glory 
for the new country such as has made the 
names of Oxford and Cambridge famous in 
the old. F. S. Horan. 


IN COLLEGE DAYS. 


In college days, I'd have you know, 

The men were strong, maids debonnair, 
Dancing a pleasure, “ Proms” the go, 
And, ‘neath the moonbeams’ tender glow, 

We loved, or thought we loved, the fair. 


What sounds of song on evening air 
At Spread or Supper-table high ! 
What flushes bluffed on just one pair ! 
What smoke and laughter we could bear, 
And soda-water (“ Extra Dry”) ! 


And books galore, with midnight oil 
And rustling of the turning page. 

The sleepless hours we spent in toil, 

The laws enforced that made us boil 
In helpless sophomoric rage ! 


Much see we now perchance to rue 
As Memory’s flame before us plays, 
Yet—life seemed fine, the moments flew, 
New loves were made, old friends were true ; 
Well fared we then—in college days. 
Wo. R. A. Witson. 
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The Professor's Holiday. 


THE PROFESSOR’S HOLIDAY. 


It was New Year's vacation time, and he had 
left home to lecture in Washington, 

He sat reading in his section of the sleeping 
ear, a tall, slender old man, in somewhat cleri- 
cal dress. His back was turned to the win- 
dow, that the light of the late afternoon might 
fall over his shoulder on the finely-printed 
pages of the red leather volume of “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” His face was in shadow, but his 
white hair gleamed silverly. Missing the 
open fire of his study, he had drawn his gray 
cotton gloves over his chilled fingers and but- 
toned up his coat, which, despite its having 
been scrupulously brushed, had the greenish 
tint of shabby black. At certain passages he 
would close the book, repeating the words 
softly. Once, as he lifted his head dreamily, 
the light caught his profile wearing the rapt 
expression of a musician entranced by some 
divine harmony. His reading was interrupted 
by the train passing into the station at Balti- 
more. In less than an hour he would be in 
Washington, where he was to lecture that 
evening upon Shakespeare. He closed the 
book, sighing. It was the one play of Shake- 
speare’s, which he read seldom, arousing as it 
did an almost irrepressible emotion. Even in 
his youth the perusal of it had made him feel 
an old man—such an immeasurable distance 
separated him from those two lovers! Never 
did he read the play, with its intoxication of 
moonlight and nightingale, its passionate aban- 
donment of love and duty, but that his own 
life, one long tedious round of duty, grew cold 
and colorless, 
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In “ Romeo and Juliet” he saw mirrored 
the beauty of that age his own austere and 
patient youth had never known, that youth in 
which it had not befallen him to love. 

The porter was lighting the lamps as the 
train pulled out of Baltimore, but he put his 
book in his pocket and removed his spectacles. 
Seen reading with downcast eyes, his face, like 
polished ivory, with the skin drawn tightly over 
the delicate features, bore the pathetic expres- 
sion of a deeply-tender nature oft rebuffed. 
But the raising of his eyes resulted in a curious 
complexity of expression. His eyes were large, 
dark and very clear, revealing an ardent and 
eager soul at variance with the patient, sunken 
mouth, as if the spirit of youth looked through 
the mask of old age. 

Bending forward, he opened a carpet bag on 
the opposite seat and drew forth the manu- 
script of his lecture. He carried it in his ser- 
mon holder, which gave forth the faint, poign- 
ant odor of old Russia leather. Opening the 
covers to the title, «The Supremacy of Shakes- 
peare,” he turned the pages lingeringly, and 
then replaced it in the carpet sack. 

He unscrewed the cover of a flask of black- 
berry cordial, pouring into it a little of the 
liquid, which he drank delicately. At the 
further end of the car several men were playing 
ecards. Near him two women were chattering 
over their luncheon. One of them kindly rose 
and brought him a piece of cake on a napkin. 
When he had eaten it he folded and returned 
the napkin to her with the flask of cordial, 
showing her how to mix some of the latter with 
water and sugar. 
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“It is very refreshing, especially with a little 
lemon, on a cold December day,” he said gently. 

When they handed the flask back to him he 
lingered wistfully a moment, lonely for com- 
panionship. And then, fearing to intrude, he 
withdrew to his seat and watched the passing 
scenery. Perhaps it was natural, he thought, 
that he should feel a qualm of homesickness. 
It was so long since he had been further away 
than a few hours’ journey from his college—the 
first time in forty years. 

He looked at his watch. At six he would be 
in Washington. His lecture related to the 
Shakespearian-Baconian controversy. To him 
it was more than the author of the immortal 
plays who had been assailed, more than the 
world’s Shakespeare—it was his friend. That 
friend who had never failed him, who some- 
where awaited him, and who had revealed to 
him the inmost secret of his heart. “Gentle 
Will—our fellow.” The phrase was personal 
to him. It was like touching that gracious 
hand long fallen into dust to speak of him in 
such dear familiarity. 

Ah, to be in England with him, now at 
this Christmastide, to wander through Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, down the quaint, sun-lit streets, 
over meadows where the primrose and violet 
blow, along the quiet river. Did he not know 
every line of that gentle face, the serene and 
lofty brow, those arch yet penetrating eyes ? 

What was it they said—that not he, but 
Bacon wrote the plays? He had felt the 
passionate indignation of one who sees profane 
hands laid on things sacred. His leisure 
this winter had been passed in writing a de- 
fense of Shakespeare, and when completed he 
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had boldly written to an oldtime student, now 
Senator Davis of that district, residing in 
Washington, requesting him for an introduc- 
tion to an audience at the capital. Senator 
Davis, relying largely upon his personal 
popularity for a successful house, replied 
cordially, setting the date December 27, and 
inviting the old professor to be his guest while 
in that city. 

And now the time had come for him to go 
out in the world and lecture. He experi- 
enced a curious thrill of delight, as at some- 
thing fascinatingly wicked and worldly. 

“In forty years,” he whispered. “ The first 
time in forty years.” 

He felt the freedom of a boy escaped from 
school. It was not to be a sermon, this time, 
read from the pulpit of the small college chapel 
which he occasionally occupied, to a monoto- 
nously inattentive student congregation, a mere 
handful of young men who looked up at him with 
bored faces. He was tired, tired at last of teach- 
ing college boys and of sermonizing. Now it was 
to be different. He was to address a highly- 
cultured assembly. His text was not to be 
from St. Paul nor the Acts, nor any of the 
Twelve Apostles. But he was to speak of Shakes- 
peare. His beloved Shakespeare, at last, at 
last ! 

He turned impatiently from the window, 
with its view of the scenery. He did not wish 
to be reminded of the country nor of the village 
which was his home. 

‘God intended nature as a frame for man- 
kind,” he murmured. “I fear I have been so 
far but a part of the frame!” 

He had entered his quiet college professor- 
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ship with the eagerness of an inexperienced 
youth, and after years of ceaseless endeavor 
realized that a more ordinary nature than his 
would have filled the place just as well. 
Enlightenment came when he was too old to 
change. Buthe found consolation. He passed 
from the grayness which hovered mistily over 
his patient, and, to him, useless life, into the 
golden world of Shakespeare, there to live with 
the immortal characters with whom it was 
peopled. 

In the western, sunset sky gleamed the 
evening star, unchanging, while river and moun- 
tain rushed by underneath and vanished ; as 
the light of Shakespeare’s genius shone 
unquenchably serene above humanity's ever- 
changing stream. At that moment his lecture 
became insignificant. To defend Shakespeare! 
It was like attempting to prove the existence of 
the star, that star which would remain when he 
and all the world had vanished. 

When he reached Washington he went into 
the waiting-room, standing apart from the rest 
of the people among whom were taking place 
the customary scenes of greeting and leave- 
taking. He felt shut out from this warm 
humanity, and watched wistfully for his friend. 
And as he stood, his carpet-bag in one hand 
and his clumsy green umbrella in the other, a 
girl came toward him, a fair young girl smil- 
ing and with kindly outstretched hand. 

“ This is Prof. Penfield, I know,” she said. 
“ My father said I would know you in a moment 
from your picture. He was obliged to go to 
New York on business, and I had a telegram 
from him about an hour ago saying he had 
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been delayed and could not be here for dinner 
but will meet us at the lecture hall, later.” 

She led the way to the carriage, chatting 
pleasantly. 

‘How time flies,’ said the old man. “ It 
seems but a little while ago that I held the 
funeral service over your dear mother, and you 
were a baby. And now you must be nearly 
as old as she was when she died. She was a 
very sweet woman, my dear—a _ charming 
woman.” 

‘TI know,” answered the girl softly. “My 
father says I look like her.” 

“What did they name you, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Penfield. 

« Juliet,” she replied. 

“But Juliet had dark eyes,” he protested, 
with curious warmth, “‘ and yours are blue!” 

‘Nevertheless I shall always insist that 
Juliet’s eyes were blue, because Shakespeare 
doesn’t say anywhere in the play that they 
weren't. I want to show you something,” she 
continued, unfolding the afternoon paper. “I 
bought this while waiting. Drive slower, 
John,” she said, pausing to address the coach- 
man. “ Now listen” (reading): ‘‘ This even- 
ing at Music Hall the renowned Shakespearean 
scholar, Prof. Andrew Penfield, of 
College, will lecture upon that mighty genius, 
of whom, perhaps, he ranks as the most pro- 
found student of the age. The lecturer will 
be introduced by Senator William Davis.” 

The color crept into her listener’s face and 
died away. He was embarrassed that his shy, 
unworldly self should be connected with this 
“renowned Professor Penfield.” 

They were driving down Pennsylvania 
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avenue, the cool breeze, a harbinger of winter, 
blowing in their faces. The after-glow 
of the latening twilight lingered in the sky. 
Here and there lights shone out, appearing two 
and three at a time, at first star-like; and 
then, all at once, darkness seemed to rise softly 
and swiftly, and the city was illumined by its 
myriad lights. Professor Penfield spoke of it and 
said it was like a glass of wine to a fainting soul. 

When he had been shown to his room to 
dress for dinner, he opened the newspaper 
and re-read the article pertaining to himself. 
He cut out the passage and placed it in the 
little red-leather volume of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Brushing his hair before the mirror, 
he smiled gently. 

“ Not blue eyes,” he murmured. “Qh, no. 
Desdemona or Rosalind might have had blue 
eyes, but not Juliet. And yet,” added this 
old student of Shakespeare, “blue eyes are 
very pretty. It might have been so——” 

He felt that he was suddenly living in a sort 
of romance. He who had never met the woman 
he might have loved, possessed at the age of 
seventy the same pure and ardent heart as of 
twenty. He had an ideal of womanhood as an 
harmonious blending of all the characteristics of 
Shakespeare’s women—a composite photograph, 
as it were, of all, which he cherished with 
exquisite tenderness. He read the notice again, 
and waited for the dinner-bell to ring. 

“If she were only here,” he murmured, 
‘she whom I have missed all my life!” 

At times this unfulfilled yearning made him 
unspeakably sad. He felt that if only once he 
had looked into her living eyes or touched her 
hand he would be confident that somewhere she 
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awaited him. But never to have known her! 
—the composite Shakespeare woman! Did he 
cherish an illusion? And yet—he knew better. 
Perhaps not on this earth—not in this life—. 
He sat silently, his face buried in his hands, 
dreaming of what might have been. Old men 
of seventy have these dreams when their lives 
have been pure and sweet—not otherwise ! 

He and Juliet dined téte-a-téte. He forgot 
then that he was an old man. A certain kindly 
gayety and gentle gallantry appeared in his 
manner. After dinner Juliet sang Shakes- 
peare’s Sylvia, which he was unaware had been 
set to music. When she left the room to dress 
for the lecture he was walking up and down 
humming the tune, softly at first, and then 
reciting the words : 


Holy, fair and wise is she. 
The heavens such grace did lend her 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 
For beauty lives with kindness— 


And, as he spoke, old age like a mantle 
seems to slip from him, and he was walking 
with the light step of a young man, his head 
thrown back. When Juliet returned he 
wrapped her fur-lined coat carefully around 
her pretty silk-clad shoulders and stood with 
bared head as she stepped into the coupé. 

Senator Davis met and greeted them warmly 
at the stage entrance of the lecture hall. 

“You're a little late,” he said. “ The hall is 
filling rapidly. There will be a good house.” 

He was pleased that it should be so, desirous 
of success for his old friend under whose instruc- 


tion he had passed four years, and, personally, 
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not a little gratified at this direct proof of his 
influential name. When, shortly after eight 
o'clock, he appeared upon the platform to 
introduce Professor Penfield, he was greeted by 
prolonged applause. For the moment he almost 
felt himself to be the speaker of theevening. He 
quivered at the applause as a war-horse scent- 
ing battle. With an impetuous backward fling 
of his head, he opened his speech by an eloquent 
sentence or two from Shakespeare. The 
intonation of his voice arousing in him always 
his emotional nature, added to the intoxicating 
sense of power in his instant absorption of the 
audience’s attention, resulted in his ignoring 
his original purpose, of serving merely to 
introduce his friend. 

He made an address upon Shakespeare 
which lasted nearly three-quarters of an hour ! 
Of his listeners, not the least absorbed was 
Professor Penfield. All thought of self was 
lost in the rapture of hearing Shakespeare 
praised. Transported beyond consciousness of 
time by the Senator's eloquence, he did not real- 
ize how long his friend had spoken. When 
Senator Davis, ending his address by a con- 
fused and hurried apology for such a monopoly 
of the Professor’s time, introduced him, there was 
a splendid burst of applause. The old man in 
his simplicity bowed several times, smiling. 
He went over to the reading desk on which lay 
his manuscript. The lamplight fell upon his 
tall, spare figure in its black pedantic dress, and 
on his white head. The glory of the applause 
of the previous moment re-echoed in his ears, 
and caused his voice to quiver with tremulous 
eagerness over the first paragraphs. He so 
thoroughly knew his lecture that he found 
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himself repeating the words mechanically. In 
a front seat he saw Juliet’s face full of interest 
—he saw her blue eyes turned to him and he 
smiled in return. — 

But as he read he became conscious of an 
almost imperceptible change in his audience. 
The various faces seemed to have merged into 
one vast, grave countenance. The tremor of 
excitement died away. His thought, which 
bird-like had soared upward through the realms 
of imagination, sank. As he continued he 
experienced a growing sense of uneasiness. 
His listeners were restless. To be transported 
upon the very wings of burning eloquence, only 
to fall upon a lecture, a dull and prosaic one 
to them, read almost indistinctly by a tired- 
looking old man, was not conducive to content- 
ment. 

A party of young people, dressed to attend 
a reception later on, were laughing among 
themselves. But the old professor, his voice 
quivering with the anguish of King Lear, did 
not hear the ill-suppressed laughter. It was 
only when they rose and left the hall that he 
noticed them. But after that he became con- 
scious of people rising now and then, by ones 
and twos and threes, and passing out. 

That applause, then, had not been meant for 
him, but his friend. Who was he that he 
should imagine himself known? He turned 
the pages hurriedly, omitting passages here and 
there. Across the written pages he seemed to 
see dark forms rising and leaving the hall. For 
one moment he forgot that he was a public 
lecturer. He paused with the authority of 
a pastor in his college church quelling by 
divine right any lack of respect in his student 
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congregation. One second he waited with up- 
raised hand, his dark eyes burning in his fine 
old face. Then realizing his position he con- 
tinued confusedly, ending lamely. As he sat 
down, partof the audience were rising, donning 
their hats and wraps. Some few applauded. 
From one side of the room came the painfully 
loud clapping of friends in a cold audience. He 
sat down, dazedly conscious of the effort. And 
then he became aware of smiles breaking into 
laughter as the people dispersed. He had 
actually, in his confusion, been applauding 
himself! A flush crept over his face, con- 
centrating itself into a burning spot of color 
on either cheek. 

Senator Davis had arranged for a little 
supper to be given after the lecture. At the 
head of the table, next to Mr. Penfield, sat 
Juliet, her shapely head rising flower-like from 
her evening bodice. Her blue eyes from time 
to time rested anxiously on the old professor as 
he sat bowing and smiling as toasts were 
drunk in his honor, his face radiant and happy 
again, and his dark eyes shining like twin stars. 

Senator Davis spoke of the life-long friend- 
ship which had existed between himself and 
his guest. No one remained unmoved with the 
exception of his daughter. As he sat down 
flushed and thrilled by the generous sentiments 
to which he had just given utterance, his glance 
met hers. For one moment he seemed to be 
gazing into the clear eyes of his lost youth, 
when he had been fired by all noble desires. 
They met his glance searchingly over the abyss 
of years. His daughter’s eyes were now scorn- 
fully indignant. He, who from an almost un- 
conscious desire to make atonement for the 
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wound done the high ideal of his youth, had 
reared his child most tenderly, cultivating in 
her all that exalted sentiment which he had put 
aside as impracticable, felt himself judged and 
condemned for what he had done. He put 
down his glass with a hand which trembled 
slightly and turned to his guest, who was 
waiting to return the toast. 

“You will pardon me if I am not able to 
say much in thanking you all for your great 
kindness and good wishes,” said Professor Pen- 
field, rising, “ but I am very tired to-night.” 

He paused wearily a moment, but still with 
the gentle smile on his face. To each one 
present—all old friends—he made some direct 
kindly reference. His toast acquired the 
solemnity of a farewell. He turned to his host 
last, speaking also of the friendship existing 
between them since the old college days, wish- 
ing him every good in the future. 

“ But, after all,” he continued, “ our future 
is already part of the past. I am an old man, 
and you, too, have turned the corner and are 
on the downward path. And so, perhaps, it 
would be wise to forget ourselves in the exqui- 
site personality of Juliet. We are both at 
that age when life appears gray and somber, 
and we seem to have entered already upon a 
long night. ‘ But soft, what light through 
yonder window breaks? It is the east and 
Juliet, the sun.’”” He pointed to the Senator’s 
daughter. 

Amid the laughter and pleased confusion of 
words he sat down. The light fell on his 
white hair, casting a shadow on the gentle old 
face. The kindly, tired eyes saw nothing of 
the scene before him. He was again in his 
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quiet college study, with the weary day fled 
from him, wearing his slippers and house coat, 
sipping his cup of tea as he read his wor- 
shiped Shakespeare. Now his eyes were 
tired, and he had removed his spectacles and 
turned down the green-shaded lamp, the 
shadows of which fell softly on the white bust 
of Shakespeare above his desk. And he was 
repeating, as a little child might sing itself to 
sleep—* the innocent sleep—sleep which knits 
up the raveled sleeve of eare. The death of 
each day’s life, sore labor’s bath. Balm of 
hurt minds —” 

His head sank forward on his breast. Like 
an innocent child, it was long past his 
bedtime, and he was really very tired. Into 
the silence with which all present had received 
his murmured words broke a quick, uncontroll- 
able cry. Juliet, sensitive to the curious pathos 
of the scene, has risen in her place at the table, 
and amid an interested silence said: “ He is 
the true hero—the innocent ‘heart— the pure 
and beautiful soul. He is not a man of to-day 
—cunning—deceitful— ambitious — selfish — 
unkind—he is made after Shakespeare's own 
liking, and when I, Juliet, give him this kiss of 
affection in his dear white hair, it is the Spirit 
of the poet that gives him his benediction!” 

Her father quietly rose and softly left the 
room amid a painful silence. 


PauLine Braprorp MAckIE. 














Strayers from Arcadia. 
STRAYERS FROM ARCADIA. 


A sultry day! At noontide heat 

I watched the quivering summer air, 
The empty stretch of city street : 

When, lo! it chanced I saw them there, 
With idle, lagging, dust-dimmed feet— 

Arcadia, come unaware ! 


What tempted them from wood-depths green, 
From mountain spring and mossy court, 
Who shyly part the laurel’s screen, 
Lest mortal eye survey their sport ? 
What curious longing thus could wean 
Their hearts from shame of men’s report ? 


The stranger sights their gaze perplex. 
O’er the unusual cobble-stone 

They stumble, three, of satyr sex, 
Vine-wreathed and weathered ruddy-brown ; 

Such ways, forsooth, the nymph might vex 
Whose fair feet followed on their own. 


By chance, they glimpse the city square, 
Bedecked with bloom and fount at play. 

*Twas good to see them thither fare. 
Casting in haste their staves away, 

And on the greensward sink, with bare 
Limbs dappled by the golden day. 


What ease! One caught his notched reed 
And blew it with delicious will. 
Such notes at season of green seed 
The robin’s throat hath art to trill— 
As one whose heart held love’s full meed, 
The wood-maid dreamed, gray-eyed and still. 


Arcadia in the city square ! 
Their careless laughters on my ear ; 
A golden dream, antique and fair ! 
With bated breath I drew anear. 
(The eve was charmed. Thro’ misty air 
They vaguely fleet and disappear.) 


Sweet longing troubled all my thought ; 
My heart was held by haunting pain. 

Had I the gray-eyed maid besought— 
Perchance it had not been in vain ! 

Might she my hand have woodwards caught— 
Love leading on with piping strain ? 


Epwarp A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 
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CONCERNING HUMOR. 


What constitutes a sense of humor ? 

That is a question which, so far as my 
knowledge goes, has never been satisfactorily 
answered. I can reply to it myself, so far as 
about nine-tenths of the humor of the stage or 
literature is concerned, but I cannot satisfac- 
torily account for the other tenth, which is 
the most important part of the whole, as it 
comprises the finer and more advanced forms 
of wit and humor. . 

In regard to the nine-tenths I would say, 
unhesitatingly, that a sense of humor is 
nothing more or less than a sense of one’s own 
superiority. 

In other words, the spectacle of a man slip- 
ping on a banana peel, or falling out of a ham- 
mock, or dodging his creditors, or flying 
through the garden gate with a bulldog or an 
irate father in hot pursuit, is well calculated to 
awaken our heartiest peals of laughter. We 
think that we are laughing because of the 
ludicrous appearance of the victim, at his 
terror-stricken countenance, or at the comica 
manner in which he runs or falls, but in reality 
we are laughing simply and solely because we 
feel that we are better off than he is. We are 
not running away or falling down. We are 
sitting in comfortable places and enjoying our- 
selves hugely. 

As an example of the way in which the mis- 
fortunes of others affect us in real life let us 
imagine that we come across some poor, 
demented and ragged tatterdermalian, who is 
on his hands and knees in a gutter, groping 
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among the mud and refuse. We shout with 
innocent glee when we learn that he is hunting 
for diamond rings, which he expects to find 
imbedded in the mud. Now, just fancy how 
quickly the grin would freeze on every face if 
that lunatic were actually to find some jewelry 
and hold it up before our eyes. He would be 
just as ragged as before, his clothes would be 
just as tattered, and his face as dirty, but 
there would be no more laughing, unless he 
were to indulge in some himself. In other 
words, we were not laughing at his ragged 
clothes or uncouth appearance, but simply 
because we felt ourselves superior to him, and 
the mirth would cease the very moment we saw 
that he had the best of us. 

Twenty-five years ago the only people who 
found in humor a means of livelihood were those 


who were connected, in one way or another, 
with the stage. Now there are, in addition to 
the well-known actors and writers of humorous 


books, scores of people whose names are 
absolutely unknown to the public, but who 
nevertheless contrive to amass respectable 
incomes from the practice of humor. These 
are the people who furnish negro ministrels 
and variety actors with jokes, who write comic 
paragraphs and dialogues and suggest ideas for 
the cartoons and funny pictures which are 
consumed in such enormous quanties by the 
various publications which devote all or a 
portion of their space to humorous matter. 
The fact that very few of the people thus 
employed are of the gentler sex seems to indi- 
cate that there is some truth at least in the old 
theory about the lack of humor in women. 
Careful study of the work turned out by 
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these professional joke-makers reveals the fact 
that fully nine-tenths of their humor is founded 
on the simple idea of disaster or misfortune. 
And as for the stage, I have been told by one 
of the most successful of modern playwrights 
that he never puts a joke or a humorous situa- 
tion into one of his pieces that is not con- 
structed on the principle of giving somebody 
the worst of it. It is certainly true that 
nearly all primitive humor is founded on this 
idea. In the English pantomime, in which 
many of the most ancient forms of jest are so 
firmly imbedded that they are in as fine a con- 
dition to-day as they were under the reign of 
the Merry Monarch, all the fun depends upon 
the indignities heaped upon the different 
characters ; while in that form of entertainment 
usually described as a “ screaming farce ’’— and 
in which most of the screaming is done by the 
actors—there is absolutely no humor that does 
not spring from the same fountain-head of 
mirth. In the pantomime it is the prod of the 
red-hot poker that stirs our risibilities, whereas 
in the farce, an institution as deeply rooted in 
the affections of the Anglo-Saxon public, it is 
the suspicious wife, the tyrannical mother-in- 
law and the importunate creditor who extract 
mirth from the victim and supply it to us all 
piping hot. 

It is not alone in the primitive forms of 
entertainment which I have named, that disaster 
is used as a means of exciting laughter, for we 
find the same element, in a more refined 
and chastened form, it is true, in the very 
best of comedies, and I think that no one can 
study the subject conscientiously without com- 
ing to the conclusion that so far as the stage is 
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concerned the disaster theory is wholly tenable. 

Certainly it is not easy to produce laughter 
by depicting some fortunate occurrence. We 
do not laugh when the lost will is recovered, 
and the hero receives his share of the great 
property which was stolen from him in the first 
act by the villain, but we scream with uncon- 
trolled mirth at the disasters which overtake 
the funny man in his well-meant efforts to 
straighten out the entanglements into which 
the hero and heroine have fallen. In short, it 
is misfortune and not happiness that awakens 
merriment, and the same rule applies to a great 
deal of the humor of literature as well as to 
that of the stage. 

It is by skillful appeals to this same sense 
of superiority that the very best comical 
pictures and stories have been produced. Read 
the broadly humorous books in which English 
literature of the last century is so rich, and it 
will be seen that nearly all of their fun springs 
from some form or other of disaster. Search 
the bound volumes of Punch, Puck, ‘Life, 
Fliegende Blaetter and the other great vehicles 
of humor and you will find the same element 
pervading every page. Think of the comical 
scenes and situations in Shakespeare’s comedies, 
as well as in those of Sheridan and the comedy 
writers of the present day, and you will find 
that there are very few which are not founded 
on somebody's misfortune. 

And when I speak of humor of this sort I 
do not mean that it is necessarily malignant or 
intended to wound anyone’s feelings. John 
Leech, the kindliest and most gentle humorist 
of his day and generation, and who, perhaps, 
deserves to be called the originator of the 
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modern school of household humor, dealt 
almost exclusively in the misfortunes and 
embarrassments of his fellow creatures. So, 
for that matter, do most of the successful 
wielders of the pen and pencil of the present 
day. 

In nearly all the funny stories that have 
come down to us from remote ages as repre- 
sentatives of the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest in humor, the principle of superiority 
will be found to be the mainspring. One of 
the oldest stories in the world relates to a man 
who offered his friend a glass of wine. To 
my certain knowledge this story antedates the 
Christian era, and I have no doubt that it 
passed current among the viveurs who made 
merry along the banks of the Euphrates at a still 
earlier period. In this story, which has served 
as the foundation for thousands of similar 
stories in the centuries which have elapsed 
since its birth, a man offered his friend a 
very small glass of a very precious wine, 
explaining that it, the wine, was two hundred 
years old. His guest tossed it off at a single 
gulp, and then remarked that it was the small- 
est thing for its age that he had ever seen. 

What really appeals to our humorous sense 
in this story—and it must be a good one, or it 
would not have lived so long—is not the 
quaintness of the idea, but the mortification of 
the host, or possibly the uncultured ignorance 
of the guest, who did not appreciate what he 
was drinking. 


The literary comedians who supply the world 
with laughing. material through such vehicles 
as the comic weeklies, the back pages of month- 


lies, and the humorous pages of Sunday’s sup- 
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plements, seem to work on the disaster theory 
to the same extent, and with perhaps far greater 
ingenuity than do their contemporaries of the 
drama. For a great many years nearly all of 
our national humor had for its foundations the 
mother-in-law, the goat, the stovepipe, inebriety, 
and the banana peel. Those were the princi- 
pal agents in three-quarters of the stories, par- 
agraphs or humorous pictures which passed cur- 
rent as funny, while the victim who was brought 
in contact with one or more of these elements, 
to his own undoing and the delight of all 
beholders, assumed for the moment the fune- 
tions of what is termed on the variety stage a 
“ feeder.”’ 

A word in explanation of this term: As 
most of us know, the humorists of the variety 
stage work in pairs, and often acquire wide and 
well-deserved fame as mirth-provokers. The 
public holds them in affectionate regard as 
the funny Smith Brothers, or Liver and Bacon, 
or the Sisters Giggle, but it is seldom indeed 
that both members of one of these teams are 
genuine humorists. There is usually one 
funny one and a partner who does nothing 
but pave the way for the comical sayings 
and doings of his associate. This is called 
“feeding,” and it is frequently accomplished 
with so much skill that the audience is unable 
to distinguish between the comedian and _ the 
“feeder.” It often happens that the actors 
themselves disagree on that point, and in such 
a case the best way to effectively settle the dis- 
pute is for them to dissolve partnership and 
attempt to play separately. Then the play- 
going public will settle the question in very 
short order—the same public, by the way, 
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which thought both partners equally funny 
when they appeared together. 

In what still passes current in London and 
in the antipodes as American humor, the 
literary “feeder” is not usually shown as a 
man of any humorous gifts, but rather as a 
commonplace citizen, with a taste for the ordi- 
nary enjoyments of life, and a tendency to meet 
with disaster through contact with some of the 
prime humorous factors that 1 have named. 
The mother-in-law always annoys him, but 
never, as in real life, does she harrass her own 
daughter. The goat hurls himself upon the 
just and the unjust, the stove-pipe discharges 
its soot upon the “feeder” who puts it up in 
the fall, and takes it down in the spring; the 
banana peel awaits its prey on every sidewalk, 
and there is absolutely no limit to the number 
and variety of the disasters that accrue from 
inebriety. Jokes of this sort are technically 
termed * acrobatic.” They enjoyed a tremen- 
dous vogue a dozen or more years ago, but the 
popular taste has changed, and with this change 
has come a demand for humor of a higher order. 

In regard to the humor in vogue at the 
present day, it seems to be confined chiefly to 
a few well-worn themes and to a few forms of 
expression. There are, moreover, certain con- 
ditions and characters which have come to be 
regarded as fair game for the professional fun- 
producer. 


For example, the marriage state is always 
regarded as a fit subject for ridicule. So is 
spinsterhood, but for some unexplained reason 
a man may remain a bachelor to the very end 
of his days without becoming a public laughing 
stock. I do not know why it is funny for a 
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man to get married, or for a woman to remain 
single, or why our risibilities are not stirred by 
the sight of a man living by himself. I simply 
give the result of many years observation of 
these and other phenomena. 


The capture of missionaries by cannibals, 


and the savage method of cooking and serving 


the game, has proved one of the most enduring 
and prolific sources of mirth that the world has 
ever known, and that, too, despite the fact that 
all jokes founded on this subject are essentially 
the same. No humorist, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, has ever tried to infuse new life 
into this ancient jest by having the missionary 
eat the cannibal, and I very much doubt if such 
an innovation would meet with popular favor. 
No, it is invariably the cannibal who roasts the 
missionary, and great is our delight; for it is 
not we who are eaten. 

Of the innumerable jokes aimed at the 
foibles and peculiarities of the Hebrew race, 
the very best are those that are told or devised 
by Jews. Their appreciation of their own 
racial traits has always seemed to me to be far 
more acute than that of the Gentiles. 

The Irish, on the other hand, are not only 
blind to a great many of their own national 
failings and characteristics, but are also uncon- 
scious of their own wit and humorous gifts. 
The serious manner in which an Irishman says 
a funny thing is not assumed, whereas the 
solemnity of visage so often affected by the 
Saxon fun-maker is usually a_ hollow and 
obvious sham, put on in order that the story- 
teller may gain a reputation as the possessor of 
what is termed “ dry wit.” 

Humorists of this class, although totally 
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ignorant, I am sure, of the principles which I 
have just annunciated, have nevertheless gained 
fame in more cases than one by their narration 
of stories which excited laughter simply because 
they made every listener conscious of his or her 
superiority. I doubt if there is any easier 
method of winning distinction as a raconteur 
and humorist than by the simple process 
adopted by make-believe wits of this class. 
Their stories always relate to their own mis- 
fortunes, which are frequently distorted and 
exaggerated, in order that they may be droll in 
the same way that bad drawing is droll, and by 
industriously telling these stories for a number 
of years, a man will invariably secure popular 
recognition and a great deal of pleasant hos- 
pitality as “a man who tells a good story and 
can always laugh at a joke, even when it is on 
himself.” Beware of such men. They are 
invariably as insincere and untrustworthy as 
their own stories. 

The transition period between the goat and 
and stovepipe epoch and that devoted to satire 
and the finer form of humor, which I hope and 
believe will soon dawn upon us, has been 
marked by the great popularity of the « But- 
terick.” Now * Butterick” is the technical 
expression used to describe the sort of illus- 
trated joke, which, if it did not actually originate 
in Life may be said at least to have reached 
its highest stage of perfection in the pages of 
that journal. When you see a picture repre- 
senting two or more people seated in a 
richly furnished drawing-foom clad in fine 
raiment of conventional cut, and showing in 
their faces not the faintest spark of intelligence, 


animation or sense of humor, then you may 
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know that you are gazing upon a Butterick. 
The jokes which accompany pictures of this 
description must not be too severe upon any- 
one, nor should they indicate in any way pro- 
fundity of thought or acute reasoning powers 
on the part of the perpetrator. 

According to my way of thinking, satire to 
be genuine should be justifiable, and for that 
reason the very best satire is that which is 
aimed at false pretension of any sort. There 
is no sort of alleged wit what seems to me to 
be flatter than that which is founded entirely 
on the envy or malice of the satirist. 

In this connection it may not be out of place 
to say that of the vast amount of satire which 
has been aimed at that portion of society that 
is termed the Four Hundred, comparatively lit- 
tle of it rings true, some of it because it is 
inspired by obvious envy, and some because it is 
not aimed fairly and squarely at false pretense. 

There is nothing funny in the fact that the 
man who is now cruising through the Mediter- 
ranean on board his own steam yacht was but 
a few years ago an under-paid clerk in a small 
broker’s office. It may be annoying to some 
of us who have not been as successful as he, but 
I will defy anyone to show me that this man’s 
wealth and the enjoyment which he very 
properly derives from it can be made the food 
for any true satire. It it could be shown that 


his steam yacht was merely a pretense, and that 


he was in reality traveling through Europe as 
one of a shackled band of Cook’s tourists, I 
would be in favor of delivering him over to the 


tormentors as a pretender, and I have no doubt 
that my esteemed contemporaries would make 
very good use of him. 
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A great many leaden-footed social satirists 
have found much amusement (for themselves) 
in the fact that a certain former well-known 
leader of society was the widow of a prosperous 
hotel-keeper. For my own part I see nothing 
comical in that circumstance, nor was I ever 
moved to mirth by hearing that the same lady 
had sworn at her coachman. On the other 
hand, I should judge from the prices charged at 
large hotels that union with a good landlord 
might well be the forerunner of a happy and 
easy widowhood. And as for profanity, that is 


merely the expression of a natural and pardon- 


able feeling, and there is no sort of pretense 
about it. 

I am well aware of the fact that a great many 
of the men and women who figure prominently 
in the most-talked-of circles in New York are 
wofully ignorant, and in many cases ill- 
mannered, but unless they pretend to be accom- 
plished or well-bred they are not necessarily 
legitimate prey for the fun-maker. Nor is the 
well-connected Briton who goes out to dinner 
in a shooting jacket, and borrows twenty-five 
dollars until his remittances arrive, in any sense 
a comical character. On the contrary, he has 
the laugh on the people who lend him the money 
and submit to his insolence, and it is perfectly 
proper for him to snub them when he chances 
to meet them in London. 

Some years ago an attempt was made by one 
or two of the satirists of that day to be 
extremely caustic and witty at the expense of a 
young man of distinguished parentage who 
spent several weeks in America and was eagerly 
entertained by the most prominent tuft-hunters 
in New York, most of whom he treated with 
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undisguised contempt, even by accepting what 
they had to offer. On the eve of his departure, 
a woman at whose house he had been a chronic 
visitor ventured to ask him for a card of intro- 
duction to his family, a favor which the young 
Briton refused with unconcealed amusement 
and contempt, telling her at the same time that 
his mother was far more particular in regard 
to her associates than he was. 

Now I fail to see anything to ridicule in the 
conduct of this young man, because during his 
whole stay here he made no attempt to hide 
his contempt for his entertainers, whose snob- 
bery and lack of sincerity were perfectly 
apparent to him. His whole attitude, in fact, 
was that of a traveler who stops at a native 
village in the south seas and is regaled with 
yams, cocoanuts, bread-fruit and other delica- 
cies described in the instructive and interest- 
ing works of Captain Mayne Reid. He may 
find the hospitality of these half-naked savages 
convenient and their food palatable, but not for 
worlds would he have one of those dusky belles 


who regarded him with so much interest, pre- 
sent herself at his mother’s door with a card of 
introduction from him. 

When the young Duke of Marlborough 


arrived in this country last summer, he was 


promptly visited by an interviewer who wished 
to know what he thought of Broadway, the 
American short-story writers, the “ Defender,” 
and other important national monuments. 

“Do you know,” replied the young peer, “I 
think it very strange that you should care to 
know what I think of your institutions. In 
England we don’t care what foreigners think 


of us, and we never ask them their views at all. 
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I really cannot imagine why any American 
should care to know what impression I gained 
from a ride in a hack from the steamer wharf 
to my hotel.” From this reply to his inquisi- 
tor I am led to believe that the present head of 
the Churchill family has a taste for satire. 

The political cartoon is an unfailing source 
of delight to a large part of the voting popula- 
tion. No matter how hackneyed or pointless 
it may be, it is sure to be received with demon- 
strations of delight by those who happen to see 
in its purport an echo of the principles of the 
political party to which they belong. In these 


cartoons the ever-virtuous workingman, the 


Presidential candidate, and female figures typi- 


fying Justice, Liberty and Columbia play 
important parts, and the public never seem to 
grow weary of them. 

An attempt was made a year or two ago to 
transplant to this country and acclimatize the 
foggy, epigrammatic wit of a certain recent 
British school, but it was never received with 
any favor except by the shallow-pated dilettanti, 
who were dazzled by aphorisms which seemed 
to them brilliant gems of thought, but which 
were in reality but the cheapest of literary 
paste. In point of quality humor of this sort 
is far inferior to that of the old-fashioned acro- 
batie school, not because it is machine-made, 
but because it is lacking in the one absolutely 
indispensable factor, truth, of which there should 
be at least a grain in every witty or humorous 
saying. The feeble-minded titter when the 
leading juvenile satirical man says, in a modern 
British comedy: ‘Truth is seldom pure and 
never simple.” Nevertheless truth is pure and 
simple, and for that reason the tinsel epigram, 
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the play in which it occurs, and the whole 
school to which it belongs have passed away 
from us and will soon be forgotten. 

It may not be out of place here to mention 
certain adventitious aids to humor, which are 
frequently employed to give a false appearance 
of fun to a dull and pointless story. When- 
ever you see a story about people with funny 
name, like Barney MeSlobbs or Rocksey 
Spookendoodle, you can make up your mind 
that all the laugh there is in that narrative may 
be extracted from those names. In like man- 
ner I warn my readers to beware of all jokes 
which are propped up at either end, beginning, 
for example, with “ Major Chawbuck told a 
good one to a select circle of friends at the 
Handspike House the other night,” and ending 
with, «After the laughter had subsided the 
Major called for another bottle.” A story of 
that sort invariably sags in the middle, as do 


those which contain sly and jocose references 


to intoxicating drinks, such as “Then they 


moved up to the bar and had another round 
of—lemonade, of course—and that reminded 
the Judge, etc., ete.” 

Stories of this kind are never really humor- 
ous, and if they were their effect would be 
destroyed by the allusions to the story-tellers 
and the refreshments incidental to the narratives. 
There is nothing inherently funny in the drink- 
ing of whisky, any more than there is in the 
eating of buckwheat cakes, and it is just as 
funny to allude to ardent spirits as lemonade 
or cold tea as it would be to call the 
buckwheat cakes egg-plant. The thought 
of the bibulous joys of barroom life, how- 
ever, produces a sort of artificial glow in 
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the souls of a great many men, causing sensa- 
tions which are so pleasantly akin to those 
which result from the tickling of the humorous 
sense, that they themselves do not know the 
difference. Nor do a great many of the joke- 
makers, for that matter. 

It is not easy to make accurate predictions 
regarding the humor of the future, but I am 
confident that it is destined, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, to assume a much finer and 
sharper form than it does at present, and I 
firmly believe that it will play a very.important 
part in the work and progress of the world. 
There is a certain axiom in law which says 
that for every wrong there is a remedy, and I 
believe that in the years to come we will find 
in our national wit, humor and satire a means of 
redress for many of those wrongs which the law 
cannot make right—a panacea for some of the ills 
and annoyances that encompass us round about. 

Therefore, I would say to the young satirist 
who is just entering upon his career, that the 
city of New York offers a wonderfully fertile 
field for the legitimate practice of his pro- 
fession. I doubt if there is a town in the 
world—unless it be Washington—which con- 
tains so many men and women of audacious 
pretense and slender achievement. Certainly 
there is no community in which pretenders of 
every class are held in such high esteem. Let 
the rising young satirist take aim at the artists 
who cannot draw, the incompetent reformers, 
the scientific humbugs, the literary men who 
do not know how to write, and the great army 
of people who talk too much, and he will find 
enough material within our city limits to last 
him during a lifetime. James L. Forp. 
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INSTEAD OF FRATERNITIES AT 
PRINCETON. 


Instead of secret societies with Greek letters 
to awe schoolboys, the Princeton undergraduate 
has something which he thinks has none of the 
disagreeable features of the iron-bound frater- 
nities, and all of the good ones, and other and 
peculiar advantages of its own besides. 

And when he tells you about his club he 
means the set of friends who would most read- 
ily lend him money or clothes or advice, and 
with whom he eats three hearty meals a day, 
and does a comfortable bit of loafing between 
times, which is good for the digestion. And 
if he be an upper-lassman, and is in one of 
the permanent clubs, it means in addition the 
place where he plays billiards and reads the 
football column after breakfast by a pretty fire- 
place, and gets his mail, and writes his letters, 
and lunches his friends when they come to 
visit him and the college. In fact, the word 
means very much what it does to older bache- 
lors, except that he calls all the resident mem- 
bers by their first names, and sees them all 
three times every day. 

The principal reason they are called clubs is 
that they are an outgrowth of the eating club 


or club table, which has been popular ever 
since the days of knickerbockers and _ gin- 
slings at the Sign of the Red Lion, when it 
was the thing for students to burn down the 
college, and fight duels instead of wasting time 
over the modern game of football, which is 
brutal. The first one was gotten up by some 
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enterprising party of young gentlemen who 
stamped on the floor with their sword canes, 
and swore that they would put up with Mis- 
tress Joline’s bad ale and tough beef no longer, 
and, accordingly started a mutual benefit 
arrangement where they could make their long- 
sentenced observations and atrocious puns to 
their colonial hearts’ content, and still see that 
their shillings were being put to good use 
under the supervision of the steward of the 
crowd. He was probably some struggling 
young man from the Pennsylvania - frontier, 
working his way through college to become a 
general in the Revolution, or sign the Decla- 
ration. 

But this was little more than a cooperative 
food supplier, and it was not for a century or 
so that the word came to mean anything else. 
For there was a time when Greek-letter fra- 
ternities were tolerated. Besides, there have 
always been the two old literary societies with 
the white columns, which are supposed to have 
more or less of a social function, which every- 
body joined and which drove the Greek-letter 
affairs out again when they perceived that 


their own importance was being threatened by 


them. But, later on, when the college became 
so large that one could not conveniently fra- 
ternize with half of it, the need was felt for 
some smaller and more definite social organi- 
zation to supply a bond of brotherly comrade- 
ship and that sort of thing, which every young 
man is bound to have. And as there is no 
better way of finding out what kind of a fellow 
a man is than by taking three meals a day 
with him, the eating club began to serve this 


purpose, 
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In fact, about a decade ago the members of 
a certain one decided that instead of allowing 
their club to end with their own undergrad- 
uate days, it would be a good idea to perpetuate 
it, and have a place to come back to at Com- 
mencement and the times of the big games. So 
they asked a congenial crowd from the next 
class to join them and take their name, and 
this was the first permanent thing of the kind. 

It was called the Ivy Club, and for a long 
time this was the only one of the sort. As the 
membership was limited to about thirty, while 
the college was doubling every few years, it 
was manifestly hard lines on a great many 
other young men who thought they could 
appreciate such things, and considered them- 
selves good clubbable fellows, too. So others 
sprang up. The next one founded was the 
University Cottage Club, and then the Tiger 
Inn, soon followed by the Cap and Gown, the 
Colonial, the Princeton Elm and the Cannon 
Clubs, each of which has a comfortable club- 
house and is prosperous and firmly established, 
with a seal and a charter and a board of gov- 
ernors among the alumni, and some honorary 
members among the faculty for policy’s sake, 
and a pretty pin to wear on the waistcoat or 
loan to girl friends, and a long constitution 
with by-laws forbidding among other things, 
alcoholic beverages and games of chance. 

The active membership of each of these is 
about thirty men, nearly equally divided 
between the two upper classes, and sometimes 
a few graduate students. Most of the mem- 


bers are elected during their sophomore year. 


There is always some talk and speculation as to 
who will get into which, though it is hardly a 
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matter of universal comment. There are no 
initiations, nor any formality, unless it be a 
big dinner, which is attended by the honorary 
members and some of the old grads. who are 
glad of an excuse to flock back to the old place 
and have a good old-fashioned time and talk 
about the old spirit, and tell how much better 
everything was when they were in college. 

It quite often happens that more than one 
club wants the same men, and as the popularity 
and prominence of each is by no means invari- 
able, disappointments are likely to occur among 
the electors as well as those who would like to 
be elected. The reason this happens is that 
none of the clubs are old enough, as yet, to 
have developed any very distinctive characteris- 
ties, though one or two are trying to do so. 
Up to the present time they all seem to have 
sought for very nearly the same general quali- 
ties in the men they elect, and these are very 
nearly right ones. No one is elected because 
he is a great athlete, or because he wins prizes 
of any kind, or because his family did some- 
thing or is something, or because he is well 
known, and of course not because he is wealthy, 
nor for any combinations of these, but because, 
with some or none of them, he has that which 
makes him a good clubbable, lovable fellow, and 
the kind of?a boy you like to have ‘round. 

But there are only seven clubs of this kind, 
and as such a small number are elected from 
each class many are not members who perhaps 
ought to be. In such cases they keep on eat- 
ing their meals at the old table, as in under- 
classman days; or, if there are not enough left, 
they join some other congenial crowd and make 


up a little informal club of theirown, Though 
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they miss the three-times-a-day meeting with 
those of their intimates who have gone to the 
more pretentious places, they are all just as 
good friends as ever, and they often dine with 
one another. In these small non-permanent 
clubs, there is nearly as much that is picturesque 
and quite as much true friendship, and they 
invariably contain many of the best men in 
college. But this article is about the seven 
clubs named, because they are the representa- 
tive social organizations of the college, and 
because there is more to tell about them. 

To be sure, one is more often seen on the campus 
with his own club-mates than with his other 
friends, because going to breakfast from chapel 
and from there to the first lecture, and after 
luncheon to the ’Varsity practice, and after 
dinner to the roomsagain, make up most of the 
times one is seen out of doors with anyone. 
He generally goes to the Thanksgiving game 
on his club coach, too, and club-mates are 
likely to pole for examinations together, and 
one always votes for the club’s candidate in 
college polities and feels hot at the unfair 
methods of the other clubs when his man is 
defeated, and forgets all about it around the 
cannon on class day; but some of his intimate 
friends—including his room-mate often—are in 
other clubs or in none. For no one associates 
exclusively with those of his own club, except 
when no one else will associate with him, and 
such a case has no force against the object of 
this paragraph, which is to show that these 
clubs are not snob-incubators. Nor are they 
ornamented fetters which bind you to one 
small set of fellows whom you may afterward 
outgrow and learn to dislike. But no doubt if 
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there were fraternities in Princeton everybody 
would be nearly as enthusiastic for them as 
they are now against them, and our chapters 
would be the best in the country. Only,—then 
it would not be Princeton. 

All of the clubs have property of their own, 
or are getting it as fast as they can, and build- 
ing houses according to their own ideas of com- 
fort and comeliness. There are tennis courts 
and wide verandas outside, and some green 
grass for the spring term. Within are wide 
halls with wide fireplaces to smoke around in 
cold weather, with dark wainscoting and tall 
clocks and pretty stairways and small window 
panes. And there are comfortable lounging- 


rooms with cheerful andirons and divans, and 
cozy-looking smoking-ooms, and well stocked 
libraries which smell comfortable and have 
window seats and leather things, and noisy, 


brilliantly lighted billiard rooms with hunting 
prints on the wall, and quiet businesslike com- 
mittee rooms, and a few bed-chambers for gradu- 
ates and private dining-rooms for special occa- 
sions ; besides, of course, the large dining halls 
for the undergraduate members, which can be 
waxed when necessary and danced in. 

Though the servants are better trained and 
more properly clothed than in the ordinary eat- 
ing club, and though thick portiéres and a lot of 
picture frames deaden sound a little, and high- 
backed chairs make one sit up straighter, the 
natural abandonment and becoming spontaneity 
of the undergraduate is not at all repressed. 
They scratch the polish off the furniture with 
their heels and yell derisively at any member 
who enters the room immoderately well dressed, 
just as they always have done, and are alto- 
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gether a right noisy, irresponsible, yawping lot, 
as all undergraduates should be. By dinner- 
time they have a good deal to say and they all 
say it. They are not very reserved with one 
another. Each man at the table is given his 
turn at being guyed and twisted inside out and 
rubbed up and down by every one else, because 
they consider it their duty toward him, in order 
that he may have a more comprehensive appre- 
ciation of himself when he goes out into the 
world. 

After dinner there are always some who slide 
down in their chairs and fill the room with 
smoke and talk about the prospects of the team 
and other serious matters, as well as about other 
things no more important in their world than 
the topics discussed in the big clubs in the big 
world. Others go to the writing-room or the 
library, where the lights are soft and nobody 
says anything unless it be to ask what day of 
the month it is or “ After you on that maga- 
zine,’ while two or three others sneak off to 
some quiet little corner where the lights, if any, 
are dim, to stretch out and blow rings, and look 
at the fire and talk in low tones about last sum- 
mer and next summer and other things. But 
very few waste time thus. From the dinner 
table about half of the club flocks to the open 
game in the billiard room, where there is whist- 
ling and talking and laughing and a lot of 
bright light and tobacco smoke. Those who 
do not join in the game stand around and guy 
those who do, in order to train their nerves; 
and when anyone misses an easy set-up he slams 
his cue on the floor so hard and says things so 
loud that it pierces the quiet of the graduates’ 
dining-room and interrupts the lazy P. G.’s who 
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are lingering over their coffee and talking about 
things with big words. 

But sooner or later, everybody, except those 
who have glee club practice or dramatic rehear- 
sal or some kind of a committee meeting or 
hall session or an examination next day, gathers 
in the lounging-room where the piano is. 
Somebody plays good music until the gang col- 
lects, and then they sing for a half-hour in 
order that they may go back to their evening’s 
work in a proper frame of mind. They sing 
glee-club ballads and comic-opera airs and new 
vaudeville music and old campus songs. ’ This 
is not the only time they sing. Between the 
courses at the table or in the billiard room 
often some one unconsciously starts up some- 
thing which is just then in favor, and, without 
being aware of it, the others take their pipes 
out of their mouths, and those who are playing 
pool poise their cues a moment and join in and 
help swell the catching final notes, until so 
much sound is made that the good neighbors 
across the street stop to listen and wonder when 
those students ever study ! 

You see, there is very little in the village 
except the college; there are no theaters and 
the like, and few social events to take anybody 
away after dinner, and so they get their amuse- 
ments out of each other either at the club or on 
the campus. That is the reason that their 
undergraduate life is so entirely distinct from 
any other part of their experience, and accounts 
in part for their thinking that their good times 
are a little better than those of any other col- 
lege. 

If they ever showed you about any of these 
clubs how much of this you saw and heard 
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depends upon who you are. If you were a 
young man and they liked you, you would 
probably get the whole expression of the free- 
and-easy picturesque good fellowship and cama- 
raderie. If you are anyone else, you would 
probably miss some of it. For when a father 
writes down that he expects to spend Saturday 
in the old place, and is taken about the club he 
is quite likely to see a lot of serious faced 
young men sitting up straight and discussing 
their studies as good students should. And it 
would count you very little to drop in unawares 
with a pleasant smile and say, “ Don’t mind 
me; I will just take lunch with you boys,” as 
some foxy fathers like to do, for the chances 
are that your approach would be discovered 
from an upstairs window and announced 
throughout the club before you reached the 
outside door, and you would quite likely be 
welcomed by the glad notes of gospel hymns. 
In some clubs they have a small Thanksgiving 
game banner in the hall which hangs in a cer- 
tain noticeable way when there are visitors in 
the club. This is to prevent members entering 
the house from furnishing strangers with any 
unnecessary insight into club life. In another 
club I once heard a party of visitors announced 
in this frank manner, and a loud voice from the 
foot of the stairs, “ Please don’t swear, any- 
body ; there are girls in the club.” 

But of course such precautions are unneces- 
sary during Commencement week and the days 
of the great games. Then one is likely to 
stumble upon little luncheon parties all over 
the house, from the graduates’ quarters to the 
committee rooms. And at the times of the 
class dances at least one of the clubs always 
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has its floors polished, and the windows cleaned 
and the andirons shined, and the furniture 
shoved about ; someone gives a tea in the club- 
house, with plants borrowed from one of the pro- 
fessors, and the orchestra and some of the 
patronesses loaned by the Dance Committee, It 
always seems very odd and out of place to see 
groups of girls and gowns and chaperons and 
things scattered about in the window seats and 
leaning, more or less gracefully, against the 
pool tables instead of corduroy-clad young men, 
with pipes in their mouths and their hair 
tumbling down, and to hear the buzz of tea 
talk and girls’ laughter, and occasional orchestra 
notes, instead of the click of ivory balls and the 
careless singing of all sorts of songs. 
Under-classmen are not invited to these teas. 
This makes it embarrassing when they have 
girls in town. Few, if any, of the clubs have 
rules forbidding it, but neither is there any 
written law against under-classmen wearing 
high hats or cutting their initials on the table 
at “The Dome”; nor is there any published 
statement to restrain freshmen from wearing 
college colors ; but these things are somehow 
known at Princeton, just as other unwritten 
and unbendable laws are known at other col- 
leges. Allof which adds to the glamour of the 
club to the impressionable under-classman, who 
walks by the houses as the members are smok- 
ing on the porch and thinks what a fine thing 
it would be to sit up there and own things in 
that way, and put his feet on the railing. 
And when he comes in, diffident and wonder- 
ing, in the fall of junior year, it seems very 
fine to walk down to see the football practice 
with these well-known fellows in the class above 
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him, whom he has looked up to for two years, 
and to call them by their first names on the 
crowded ‘varsity field. 

Jesse Lynch WILLIAMS. 


COTTONWOOD DOWN. 


From leafy port to port, with white sails spread 
Upon the undulating bosom of the breeze, 

A fairy argosy floats overhead 
In the deep quiet of these broad-branched trees. 

What pigmy strength has manned each silken barge 
As light as bubbles breaking on the sea ? 

What cargo goes from marge to shadowy marge ? 
What pilot steers it to its destined quay ? 


So when the soul has cast her moorings loose 
And sails alone, not fearing storm or wreck, 
What bears her hence of each sweet earthly use ? 
What memories, glancing backward, crowd the 
deck ? 
What constellations in the brightening skies 
Mark out the way to where the far port lies ? 


Curtis May. 
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THE HASTY PUDDING CLUB AT 
HARVARD. 


The Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard Col- 
lege celebrated, on the twenty-second and 
twenty-third of last November, the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its foundation, giving 
full measure to the century, which really ended 
with the last day of August. 

On September 1, 1795, certain Harvard 
juniors met at the room of one Nymphas Hatch, 
of the now legendary class of 1797, and adopted 
a scheme for a society, devised by three of their 
class-mates, one of whom, Dr. John C. Warren, 
became eminent and lived to speak at the semi- 
centennial of the club he had once intended 
should end with his class. 

The first idea of the founders was to meet 
every Saturday evening during their remaining 
two years of college life, on the ringing of the 
Commons bell, and eat a pot of hasty pudding 
provided by two members chosen in alphabet- 
ical order. So their constitution, mindful of 
the Club’s brief allotment of days, not only 
encouraged almost continuous rotation in office, 
but, along with the “sacred music” which 
closed each weekly meeting, arranged for the 
proper pronouncing of the Club’s own valedic- 
tory. 

When August 31, 1796, came, however, the 
members were loath to allow a society to die 
which had afforded them real amusement for a 
whole year, and, on the very day which they had 
selected for a future dissolution, passed the mo- 
mentous vote to continue its privileges to the class 
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of 1798. They had, during their year’s existence, 
illuminated their poor rooms in honor of “the 
great Washington” on his birthday, and 
toasted him at a dinner “enlivened by the con- 
vivial joys of Bacchus ;” they had had stirring 
oratory and much song, albeit they would be 
“ piously singing with a profane tongue” and 
“with voices . . . rather clogged with 
Pudding ;” and as for pudding—they had eaten 
a pot of it on thirty-three different occasions. 
So it was decided that the Club should con- 
tinue. 

It continued with varying fortunes for a 
while. The novelty of its conception was wear- 
ing off. Pudding and song were not enough 
for perennial mirth. So, with the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, the Hasty Pudding Club 
took a semi-humorous, semi-literary turn, which 
gradually developed until the Club is now 
unique among college societies for the originality 
of its life and the picturesqueness of its achieve- 
ments. Its records began to be more than 
mere chronicles of events, and became the 
extravaganzas of rhyming secretaries. Its 
meetings were enlivened by debates between the 
members. Orators were no longer confined to 
Washington’s Birthday and the Club’s anni- 
versary, but had free rein, of any Saturday 
night, to argue “ Whether hereditary Nobility 
be a benficial Institution?” or “* Whether the 
pany of the fair sex be advantageous to a 
scholar?” 

More advanced than the age in which they 
lived, although themselves constrained to con- 
vict the proprietor of the Boston Theatre for 
“corrupting public morals,” they foreshadowed 
the future destiny and fame of the Club when 
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they decided in the affirmative the question 
‘‘Whether theatrical representations be upon 
the whole beneficial to society ? 

These “disputes ”” were soon supplanted by 
more amusing mock-trials, which brought not 
only the college officials, but most of the great 
figures of history, into the dock, all the way 
from Cain, the first murderer, down to Napo- 
leon, the judges’ own contemporary, whom they 
sentenced to death as * an assassin and tyrant.” 
The Pudding’s High Court of Equity had the 
moral sense befitting a court so entitled and 
constituted. Here is a digest of one of its 
cases, verbatim: “Commonwealth against a 
young gentleman for murdering a fellow-mortal 
in a duel. He was defended certainly with 
great ingenuity and acuteness by his counsel : 
‘What brutes must a jury be who could 
declare a man guilty of murder for merely 
shooting another through the heart, in compli- 
ance with the laws of politeness, of fashion, of 
honour and gentility. It was not done with a 
butcher’s cleaver, nor with a tomahawk.’ But 
its gentility had little weight with the jury in 
favour of a practice militating against every law 
of God and man. The defendant was brought 
in guilty of murder.” (The sarcastic italics 
are the reporter’s. ) 

After thirty years or more of the continu- 
ance of these mock-trials, they were enlivened 
by the costuming of judge, witnesses and advo- 
cates, till they became so like stage plays that 
they naturally evolved into them, though the 
pious founders would have thought the journey 
a very rake’s progress. 

In December, 1844, Mr. Lemuel Hayward 
(whose younger kinsmen, the Wendells, have 
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added to the histrionic fame of the Club in our 
own time), Peter Augustus Porter and Augus- 
tus Felix Hinchman, all of the Class of 1845, 
arranged the first Hasty-Pudding play. It was 
the old rhymed farce, ‘“ Bombastes Furioso,” 
and Mr. Hayward has lived to tell, fifty years 
later, and in the Pudding’s own theatre, how 
the play was first staged; and to compare with 
the recollection of his own jack-boots, made by 
himself of paste-board, blacked and varnished, 
the quaint costumes and elaborate properties of 
the “trajedy”’ as presented by the Class of 
1896. (The peasant-beauty, “ Distaffina,” 
spinning flax from the handle-bar of a safety- 
bicycle was surely a piece of “business” that 
the most fertile undergraduate brain in °45 
could not have been expected to forestall !) 
From this first performance till the present 
moment, the Pudding’s plays have been increas- 
ingly successful. They began in a small 
college study; as time went on, and they were 
no longer secretly performed, they required, and 
the actors were generously granted, larger and 
larger concessions of room from the college, till, 
in 1888, the alumni of the Club built a 
spacious and permanent house with a pretty 
theatre, for their better presentation. For 
years past the Club’s performances have been 
given in public, in Boston, New York, and 
sometimes in Philadelphia. They were not 
only the first college burlesques to be so given 
with any regularity, but the American variety- 
stage has borrowed from them its most absurd 
features and extravagant humor. “ Dido and 
Eneas,” written by Mr. Owen Wister, in 1882, 
was infinitely cleverer than “1492” or 
* Adonis,” and was admittedly imitated -in all 
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the extravaganzas which preceded those typical 
productions. 

Of late years, a number of good musicians 
have given Pudding plays a musical distinction 
which they used to lack, and airs from “The 
Obispah,” “The Sphinx” and “ Hamlet,” are 
known far beyond the audiences which first 
heard them sung. “The Sphinx,” indeed, was 
so popular that a public demand for Mr. Thomp- 
son’s lovely music has kept it alive on the 
professional stage. 

The Pudding does not only present extra- 
vaganzas. Mr. Barrett Wendell wrote the 
comedy of “ Poison,’ and Mr. W. K. Post has 
written two excellent farces for it. Besides 
these, the Pudding’s repertory of legitimate 
comedy and farce is very large, and embraces 
all the old stock-farces of the English stage, as 
well as more ambitious comedies, like “ The 
Critic,” “The Duenna” and “The Rivals.” 
The Pudding stage has burlesqued things 
sacred, and very profanely at that, as its foun- 
ders sang hymns. The Pudding’s Achilles 
swathes his tender foot in an arctic; /Hamlet 
smokes, swears, and is generally a bad lot; 
Ophelia is a fright, and the Commander faces 
Don Giovanni, astride a carpenter's “ horse,” 
ridiculously caparisoned. 

The undergraduates’ love of daring and irrever- 
ent burlesque, parody and satire, have made the 
“H. P. C. Theatre” a perennial joy to its 
patrons, and the fact that twice a year plays 
are given to the graduates only, many of whom 
go on purpose to see themselves in turn bur- 
lesqued, has kept an element of simple and 
spontaneous humor in the plays that the 
requirements of the more spectacular “ spring 
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show” tend to sacrifice to mere calcium dis- 
play. 

The night of the play comes. The grad- 
uates gather at the theatre, which is hung 
about with most absurd (though often very 
clever) water-color paintings, souvenir bills of 
past performances, full of contemporary cari- 
catures and symbolism. The scene is little 
suggestive of the earlier days of the Club—of 
the austere, inspiring era which produced such 
Pudding men as Everett, Cushing, Palfrey, 
Washington Allston, Lowell, Holmes, Ban- 
croft, Prescott and Phillips Brooks. Yeta 
closer inspection shows that these comparatively 
modern posters bear such names as Horace 
Howard Furness, John C. Bancroft, Alexander 
Agassiz, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and 
Edward E. Simmons. Nay! The recorded 
casts tell you that Dr. Furness danced the bal- 
let; that Hon. James C. Carter and Hon. 
Robert T. Lincoln played the heavy fathers ; 
that Dr. McBurney cut darky pigeon-wings ; 
that Senator Hoar, Governor Russell, and 
many another servant of the State, once wore 
the buskin; and that out of that third of 
Harvard’s dead in the Civil War, who were 
Pudding men, many were mimic  sol- 
diers on this stage. The play begins. 
It isa brisk farce, which is greeted with a roar 
of delight as the curtain goes up, and the audi- 
ence recognizes the Harvard Faculty in session. 
Professors on the floor chaff each other as they 
see their doubles on the stage, and hear them, 
in their own best manner, discussing the per- 
ennial football question—the Eastern Ques- 
tion of the College Powers. The discussion on 
the stage is not strictly fair to the Faculty, but 
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no matter—the audience likes it, and the pro- 
fessors don’t mind. And the mock Faculty, 
having demonstrated a total theoretical ignor- 
ance of football, after a prolonged and absurd 
debate, welcome the suggestion of an aged 
and fragile member that they adjourn to 
Soldiers’ Field and “ make the experimentum 
crucis with their own bodies’ vital juices.” 
Loud applause, and act one is over. Now 
comes before the curtain a young fellow in 
evening dress, carrying a poem, which he pro- 
ceeds to read. It is not very wonderful as 
verse, but it is immensely personal, and the 
hits on the graduate members present are 
greeted with great laughter by those who are 
in the joke. This person is called the Crocodile 
—a long-established institution he is, too—and 
when he is through, the play is on again. 
Football as played by the Faculty—the out- 
rageous infractions of the rules of fair play by 
those most insistent on reform—the dreadful 
personal combats between virtuous old 
men—is extremely funny; and when the 
final arbitrament of the controversy, thus tried 
by the ordeal of battle, is that football matters 
should be relegated to the students, the house 
goes into raptures. 

After the play come “specialties” by 
several performers. Perhaps some song des- 
tined for a while to have great vogue—“ Yale 
Men Say” or * Odd Fellows Hall”—is sung 
for the first time, and the audience catches the 
air and the infection, joins in the chorus, 
and demands repetition after repetition till it 
has made the song its own. . 

When the last curtain goes down, the audi- 
ence breaks up into little groups over the 
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salad, or bowls of pudding and syrup which are 
sacredly kept for festal nights, and class-mates 
meet class-mates for long and eager talks. 
They sit about on the big leather sofas, which 
they roll into the theatre from the reading- 
room, and presently, some one from Eighty- 
Three is at the piano, and a knot of older men 
sing in joyful chorus a song once dear to them 
and as new to the seniors in charge as “The 
Striped Pig” or * Paul Pry,” which the Club 
was wont to sing in 1830. Eighty-Three yields 
the piano to Seventy-Eight, and it, to Eighty- 
Eight, till at last some popular leader from 
a class but a year or two departed takes perma- 
nent control, and strikes up choruses known 
to half the late-stayers. The graduate who 
has wandered back, is charmed into forgetful- 
ness. In arush of memory he sees his past 
youth re-incarnated about him, fresh, jubilant, 
and confident of everything. He joins reck- 
lessly in the mirth, sings till he can no more, 
stays till the last song is sung and the lights 
are out, and then (his undergraduate enter- 
tainers having gone comfortably to bed in 
Cambridge) reads by the melancholy lamp 
of the car-station, where he is waiting for the 
next Bostonward car, still half an hour away, 
the long play-bill which he had thrust unread 
into his pocket; remarking,with a faint smile, 
among the jokes at the bottom of it, the iron- 
ical suggestion: ‘ Carriages may be ordered 
at any time—or even later.” 

Lioyp McKim Garrison, 
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DEBATE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Ethical and intellectual progress, as we 
learned in freshman year from Dean French, 
a good pedagogue, even though an inaccurate 
philologer, is often better recorded in the 
changes in the meaning of words than else- 
where. The term debate may furnish an illus- 
tration of this. In the old days of border war- 
fare, when the balladist of Chevy Chase prayed 

“that foul debates 
‘ Twixt noblemen may cease, 
the word referred to a contest for physical 
supremacy. Then the rule was sudden blow 
and quick return, and little bandying of either 
epithet or compliment. Diplomacy had not 
yet risen to be an art, and oratory was a need- 
less accomplishment. 

We do things differently now. The verbal is 
the type of our modern debates, a wordy war, 
“‘ words, words, words,” whose purpose seems 
to be the feminine triumph for possession of 
the last word. 

This is the humorist’s by-word of pugilism, 
and the champion of this “ manly art” in his 
commendation of its rival for public favor as 
possessing all the qualities of his own sport, 
passes on the slur to football. 

Valuable as the art of concealing thought 
may be to the college diplomat in frustrating 
contests and mystifying the public, it was not 
as an adjunct to athletics that debate entered 
the university field. Strange as it may seem 
to the younger generation, time was when there 
were contests in college oratory and none in 
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college athletics, when advisory committees and 
college diplomacy were unknown. 

«In good old colony days 

When we lived under a King,” 
there were college societies engaged in making, 
as well as studying, history. 

It was opposition to the acts of King 
George’s ministers which caused the first 
college debating societies to spring into exist- 
ence. The kinship of the young radicals who 
constituted their membership to the English 
liberals on the side of politics, and the French 
physiocrats on that of philosophy, is indicated 
in the names and mottoes of their organizations. 

Thus the spirit of independent thought 
changed the puerile titles and academic aims of 
two Princeton organizations, the Plain Dealing 
and the Well Meaning societies, and they be- 
came the American Whig and Cliosophic 
Halls, whose purpose, as their names 
indicate, was the training of patriots 
and philosophers. James Madison was a 
founder of one, and Aaron Burr a_lead- 
ing spirit in the other. The constitution 
of Whig Hall, as the former is curtly called, 
bears evidence that the early practice gained 
by the author of the Federalist papers, in 
organization and debate in this society, had 
much to do with the formulation of the charter 
of our Union. Similarly, the bias toward 
abstract philosophy and historical research 
implied in the name Cliosophic, is visible in 
the pure democracy of the opponents of 
Madison’s Federal theories, some of the most 
prominent of whom were trained in his rival 
college society. 

From the beginning there was rivalry be- 
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tween the halls, at Princeton, sometimes express- 
ing itself in what was the old significance of de- 
bate. Intersociety contests took the form of chal- 
lenges. One student would announce that it was 
his purpose to speak on a certain subject at a 
certain time, from the steps of old North, or 
Nassau Hall. He was sure to have both as- 
sistants and opponents in plenty, as well as an 
interested and enthusiastic audience. But 
these were almost personal encounters, and it 
was not till many years after, with the estab- 
lishment under formal faculty regulations, that 
oratorical and forensic contests were instituted. 

At William and Mary, where Madison was 
for atime a student also, the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society was organized in much the manner of 
the Princeton societies. Its character is indi- 
cated by its motto, drosodia Biv A vBepvyrys, 
Philosophy the Guide of Life.” 

It would require a separate article to describe 
the development from this organization of the 
great system of Greek letter societies existing 
in almost all of the colleges of America. 
It is only sufficient to say that they 
have developed in quite another direction than 
that contemplated by the founders of 
the mother society, which, indeed has 
at least preserved its original dignity, if not its 
early purpose, by becoming in most colleges an 
honorary society indicative of scholarly or liter- 
ary standing. The other Greek letter societies 
have, after a pretense, troublesome to maintain, 
of ethical and intellectual aims, at last begun 
to confine themselves purely to the social and 
fraternal field. The moral purpose has been 
left to the college Y. M. C. A., the intellectual 
development to the debating societies, which 
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are either offshoots from the early Greek letter 
societies, or imitations of them with academic 
Greek compounds, such as philomathean and 
phrenocosmian, to give them titled dignity. 
These are found in all the smaller colleges. 
Sometimes good sense has rechristened them 
with the names of our American authors 
and poets. In our women’s colleges, 
which, because of their more recent origin, 
have fewer burdens of the past to bear, the 
new societies begin life under the latter 
auspices. Such organizations, while they encour- 
age in a small way parliamentary practice and 
forensic discussion, are in the main, literary 
societies. Occasionally debating contests occur 
between rival societies in the same college, but 
in the main such attempts are desultory and 
productive of little good. It is in individual 
oratory, in which, if the faculty includes a good 
instructor in that art, they excel. Willing 
students and enthusiastic professors mutually 
aid each other. It was, for instance, by such 
means that Hamilton College gained the title 
of the “home of oratory,” a title which, as 
long as she possesses her eloquent president, 
she need not forego. 

But the debating society looks beyond ora- 
tory. To use an athletic phrase, it requires 
team-play rather than grand-stand play, of its 
members. It must cultivate the esprit de 
corps. — 

The Princeton societies may stand for a 
while yet asthe models. Unluckily for Prince- 
ton’s prestige, unlike Phi Beta Kappa, Whig 
and Clio, when approached by organizations 
from other colleges for charters, refused the 
request. However, such societies were bound 
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to arise. The Yale societies. Linonia and 
Brothers, were practically identical in purpose 
with Whig and Clio. At Harvard, where the 
literary, as distinct from the forensic spirit, was 
strong, the purely debating society did not 
gain until in late years, a permanent foothold. 

At both Yale and Harvard the Greek letter 
societies, which even yet in some cases have not 
specialized into purely social organizations, 
came into conflict with the debating societies, 
which, as can be seen by the name of one of 
them, the Brothers, also contested the fraternal 
field. Gradually, and naturally, and justly, the 
latter dwindled and died. The objection some- 
times urged against the presence of both kinds 
of student organizations in one institution 
would not now, however, hold, for the modern 
Greek letter society, being a pure fraternity, 
could in no way clash with a non-fraternal, 
wholly intellectual organization. 

Under such names as the Union or Kent 
Club, the debating society, pure and simple, is 
returning to stay. It is as well adapted to 
present conditions as Whig and Clio were to 
Revolutionary ones. Where the old societies 
will arrange themselves in line with the new, 
and so avail themselves of the same methods 
and advantages, they may acquire a new lease 
of life. Where they persist in old forms and 
customs, the retention of a secrecy which only 
serves to conceal deficiency, the pretense of a 
fraternity which must, from the very nature of 
the indiscriminate choice of members, be an 
artificial one, in short, when they attempt to 
exceed the simple purpose “of acting as parlia- 
mentary organizations, they must go down 
before the societies best fitted to survive. The 
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immediate means of testing the efficiency of 
the societies is found in the intercollegiate con- 
test in debate. 

In the last intercollegiate debate between 
Yale and Princeton, the latter has been 
defeated, and rather wonders how it happened. 
It is because Yale has persisted in methods 
sure of success in the end. Defeat after defeat 
had caused her to go forward with more dogged 
determination than ever before, and with little 
graces of oratory, for which the faculty rather 
than the students are responsible, she has won 
a victory by pure force of argument. 

Harvard also has proceeded along right 
lines, and with superior instruction in oratory, 
and the presence of “star”? debaters, main- 
tained a position with the foremost. However, 
as in her athletics, there is lacking the * team 
play ” of Princeton and Yale. 

This assistance from the faculty is an essen- 
tial adjunct to excellence in debate. Good, 
practical teachers in logic, oratory and rhetoric, 
who are not diverted from their main purpose 
by over-regard for abstract theories or over- 
sensitiveness to literary effects, and, above all, 
an inspiring professor in political economy, such 
as Prof. Sumner is at Yale, or Alexander 
Johnston was at Princeton, or Richard T. Ely 
is at Wisconsin, are pre-requisites to successful 
debating societies. Special courses, semesters 
in political economy and sociology are their 
natural adjuncts. The fear is lest all the con- 
testants belong to one school of thought, and 
that the professor's own. To obviate this the 
faculty should invite to address the student 
body men of all opinions, individualists as well 
as socialists, radicals as well as conservatives, 
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untitled Henry George as well as Dr. Chauncey 
Depew. 

For the one great essential to excellence in 
debate, the enthusiastic partisan interest of the 
whole college in the subject, we must turn to 
the great Western universities, such as Michi- 
gan, Chicago, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In 
oratorical and debating, as in athletic contests, 
every student is a “ rooter.” 

So, fifteen years ago, before the overshadow- 
ing growth of athletics in interest in the 
East, it was at such colleges as Princeton. 
So, twenty years ago, it began to be among 
all the colleges which took part in intercolle- 
giate contests in oratory, debate, essay and ath- 
letics, held in New York City. But the ath- 
letic side of these Olympic festivals, just as it 
did in ancient Greece, soon dominated in public 
interest all the other contests, and they fell into 
desuetude. With the revival next year of the 
Grecian contests in all their completeness, there 
may be an occasion in this country to reéstab- 
list intercollegiate debates upon something like 
an equality in the student, if not the popular 
mind, with our great athletic contests. Recently 
a New England debating league, consisting 
of Brown, Wesleyan, Tufts, Bates, Boston 
University and Boston College, has been 
formed, with Boston as its natural center. 

Chicago is already established as the meeting 
place for debate by the Western universities. 
It would be a not unfeasible project for select 
representatives from these and other centers, 
San Francisco and St. Louis, and Nashville 
and New York, to meet in Washington for an 
intercollegiate contest in debate which would 
be truly national, and so renew the interest of 
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all our students in what is, after all, the form 
of expression in which America excels, the elo- 


quence of the forum. 
Marion Mitts MILuer. 
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THE HEGIRA OF GABE FREER. 


The little snow-covered college town lay like 
a milk-white jewel between the high, bald-topped, 
limestone bluffs that guarded the course of the 
half-frozen river. The flat-bottomed ferry boat 
that, until lately, had lazily plied back and 
forth, attached to its strong wire cable, bring- 


ing the wheat-laden wagons to town and taking 
them homeward empty, now rested quietly in 
its icy cradle on the western shore. Just below 
the wide landing-place the river curved and 
swept in a great half-circle around the base of a 
high cliff, locally known as the « Buffalo Jump,” 
that overhung the dark stream. Here the 
water eddied and swirled and seethed and 
foamed, as its swift current met the obstruction, 
carving great holes in the hard lime rock and 
forming a series of whirlpools that sang with a 
low, mournful music. ** Dead Man’s Eyes” was 
the name that these pools had earned in the 
village, for no man had ventured within their 
clutch and lived to tell the story. Summer 
and winter alike the “ Dead Man’s Eyes” were 
a gruesome public menace. More than one 
reckless college bather had they drawn to his 
doom, and many a drunken ranchman’s tracks 
had been traced along the ice-bound stream 
until they were found to suddenly end at the 
ragged edge of the whirlpools. 

High above, on a wide plateau, stood the 
gaunt, bleak row of stone buildings known as 
the “ University.” Here a faculty of a dozen 
stern, bearded ministers tanght the western lads 
the rudiments of Greek and Latin. Between 
the faculty and the town an endless war raged. 
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The “ University" was naturally opposed to 
the many saloons that lined the long river 
street and the town looked upon the faculty as 
a set of blue-nosed killjoys. 

There are grades in all things, even in west- 
ern saloons, and certainly the frequenters of 
* Brown's,” next door to the Land Office 
Building, would not have condescended to 
patronize “ Pete’s Hades,” the grotesque sign- 
board of which swung conspicuously around 
the corner. Not that the liquors at Brown’s 
were much better than those Pete vended, but 
Brown had assumed a moral tone that was 
sadly lacking elsewhere. It was due somewhat 
to the proximity of the new “ University,” and 
the frequent calls of the students to partake of 
his potent beverages, that Brown's place main- 
tained its prestige as the high-toned bar of the 
settlement. The land-office business had 
become somewhat slack, for the most available 
farming lands in the district were long since 
located, and the florid-faced receiver, who was 
also the local justice, sometimes joined the 
frolicsome students as they hobnobbed over 
Brown’s liquor-stained bar. They were a 
harum-searum lot of young fellows, who chafed 
at the utter lack of social entertainment 
in the small college town, and who were always 
ready to enter, with a will, into any suggested 
form of amusement. Dave Vliet and his sopho- 
more chum, Jud Wilkins, although among the 
youngest of the students, from the originality 
and readiness ‘of their wit were recognized as 
ruling spirits; and they were ever alert for 
opportunities to add to their repute, whether 
by planning some practical joke or inventing 
some new means of enjoyment. 
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Many of the students had gone to their 
homes to spend the Christmas holidays, but 
there was a goodly number whose homes were 
too far away or else who were so unfortunate 
as to have no homes to go to. Among the 
latter were Vliet and Wilkins. On the last 
day of the fall term they were sitting in their 
college room looking moodily into the bright 
coals of their open fire. “Wake up, Jud!” 
exclaimed Dave at length, “this is just about 
as cheerful as a Labrador Eskimo’s igloo.” 

‘Suppose we go down to Brown's,” Jud sug- 
gested. ‘ He's pretty sure to liven us up.” 

The two donned their ulsters and a few 
moments later were ordering their favorite 
milk punches at Brown's. 

As they raised their glasses, a shadow dark- 
ened the entrance, and a heavy lurch from the 
newcomer upset the movable screen, over which 
he promptly fell. He struggled to rise, but only 
succeeded in gaining a sitting posture, at which, 
realizing the futility of his efforts, he looked 
around with a helpless expression, as_ if 
beseeching assistance. His weak, bloodshot eyes 
blinked behind a tangle of unkempt hair, the lids 
were puffed out beneath them, and the flabby 
cheeks and inflamed features bespoke the hope- 
less drunkard. Yet, but a few short years 
before, Gabe Freer, an ambitious, rosy-cheeked 
youth, had been one of the most promising 
students. 

“Now see here, you Gabe,” Brown said, 
leaning over the bar impressively, “ ef yer thar 
when I gets round to throw yer out, I'll break 
every bone in yer body!”’, 

The significance of this threat slowly dawned 
upon Gabe, who again strove ineffectually to 
extricate himself from the broken screen, and 
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his trembling lips smiled inanely as he mumbled 
some unintelligible excuse for his unceremoni- 
ous intrusion. 

** Hold on, Brown!’ exclaimed Dave, noting 
the rising anger in Brown’s keen gray eyes, 
and with considerable exertion the two young 
men succeeded in placing Gabe Freer again 
upon his feet. Gabe manifested his apprecia- 
tion of this friendly turn by sundry insistent 
embraces, from which they finally freed them- 
selves by dumping him out through the door- 
way. There he comfortably rolled into a snow 
drift that was slowly melting beneath the bright- 
ness of the afternoon sun. 

Near the northern end of the “ Buffalo 
Jump,” and within a gunshot of the gruesome 
“ Eyes,” there stood a dilapidated cabin—half 
dugout, half shanty. It faced toward the town 
and was far enough up on the rising ground to 
command a pleasant view of the valley, the 
picturesque curves of the river and the stone 
buildings of the “ University,” that crowned 
the snow-clad plateau. 

Dave Vliet whistled merrily as he picked his 
way up the slippery hillside, pausing occasion- 
ally to fill his lungs with the crisp morning 
air and to let his eyes feast upon the unfolding 
river scenery. 

He climbed to the summit of the precipitous 
cliff and shied a large, round stone out over it, 
watching it, with boyish amusement, as it fell 
swiftly down to the “ Dead Man’s Eyes” that 
murmured faintly below him. Then he stooped 
to select a small, smooth pebble and flung it, 
in a spirit of idle mischief, at a yellow cur that 
skulked out from behind the cabin. The stone 
carried wide of its mark, but the dog, with a 
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yelp of fear, sprang quickly through the cabin 
entrance, that stood conveniently open. 

Dave thrust his hands in his pockets and 
sauntered after the dog. There was a half 
anxious expression in his bright eyes, as he 
peered through the doorway into the dark 
interior, that gave place to one of quizzical 
good humor as he made out the recumbent form 
of the cabin’s owner on a bunk in the farthest 
corner. 


“Oh, Gabe,” he shouted, “Gabe Freer!” 
And the sleeper, thus admonished, turned over 
with a yawn, raised first his head and then his 
huge body and bade his caller “ Good morning.” 

“1 say, Gabe,” Dave responded, “ you don’t 


sleep like a man who thought himself in 
danger of being shot before breakfast.” 

“Shot? Ach-hack! I could think o’ most 
anything for the sake of a dram. You don’t 
carry a wet shot in your pocket, eh, Dave?” 

“Nothing but dry ones this morning, 
Gabe. Aren't they beauties?” And 
Dave leisurely produced two large 
caliber Colt’s revolvers. Gabe eyed them 
aghast and feebly waved them away, but Dave 
forced them upon his attention. 

“ Both of them true as a hair,” said he. “ All 
you've to do is to shoot as well as Jud Wilkins 
and I'll warrant we'll have two funerals. That's 
about all we can hope for. Between ourselves, 
Jud can hit a nail at twenty paces. I've seen 
him do it, time and again, and it’s really too 
bad that you didn’t choose shotguns or bowies. 
But it’s too late now. Hurry up, or we'll be 
late for the duel.” 

« The duel—pistois!” stammered the startled 
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Gabe. “Say, Dave,” pleadingly, “come now, 
say you're joking!” 

“Joking!” exclaimed Dave, with well- 
assumed indignation. “ Well, I never! Do 
you mean to say that, after half murdering 
Wilkins in Brown’s last night and arranging 
to fight him this morning, you want to funk 
and get me laughed at by half the town for 
consenting to act as your second? I tell you 
what, Gabe Freer, if you don’t brace up and 
carry out the meeting like a man, I fairly 
believe I'll shoot you myself, if I hang for it!” 
And, endeavoring to conceal a smile, Dave 
cocked one of the pistols threateningly. 

“Now, Dave, see here,” Gabe managed to 
gasp. ‘Is this real gospel you’re givin’ me? 
If ‘tis, shelp me, I'll *pologize to Jud! I 
never meant to touch him—never in this 
world!” 

* Perhaps you didn’t mean to give him two 
pretty black eyes ; perhaps an apology will heal 
“em!” answered Dave, with withering sarcasm. 
“No, Gabe, there’s no chance of that—worse 
luck! If you don’t meet him and fight it out 
square, he'll be up here before the hour is 
out, and he'll fill you as full of holes as a sieve. 
Your only hope is to fight him and so stand an 
even chance.” 

Gabe sank down helplessly on his door-step 
and buried his face in his trembling hands. 
But Dave was persistent. He brought Gabe a 
basin of water and commanded him to soak his 
head. He started a fire in the broken stove, 
got Gabe’s battered coffee pot out and brought 
him a steaming cupful of the strong, black 
beverage. 

The yellow cur sneaked out and laid his head 
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on Gabe’s knee, and Gabe stroked his mangy 
back affectionately. 

“’Taint much to leave, Dave,” he said, 
weakly, “‘ but this pup’s the only critter that 
cares a tinker’s cuss for me, an’ I hate to leave 
‘im—that I do! It’s three years now I've 
kicked ‘im drunk and starved ‘im sober; an’ 
yet he’s never left me. It’s more’n a woman 
would have done. I say, Dave, if Jud won't 
let up on me, you'll look after ‘im, won't you? 
Give ‘im a corner an’ a bone to gnaw on an’ 
he'll love you jes’ like a brother, he will!” 

Dave pretended to wipe his eyes and shook 
with suppressed laughter, as he gave the promise 
and the handshake that Gabe insisted upon to 
bind it. 

“T always thought, Dave, you had a good 
heart, an’ now I feel certain of it,’ Gabe said, 
as Dave helped him into his coat and hurried 
him down the hillside, with the yellow dog fol- 
lowing close at their heels. Turning the north- 
ern base of the bluff, they approached the river 
bank, where, in a small, leafless grove, Jud was 
waiting for them, with a crowd of joking 
students. Jud’s head was swathed in an 
immense white bandage, and although poor 
Gabe frantically endeavored to articulate an 
apology, no one would listen to him. The 
frozen ground was hurriedly measured, the pis- 
tols were loaded and the men were placed in 
position. A revolver was thrust into Gabe’s 
right hand, and as the word to fire was given, 
although his knees were apparently knocking 
together, he instinctively pulled the trigger. 
The reports rang out, the trees spun round, and 
he sank to the earth unconscious. 


He was roused by a liberal dashing of snow, 
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and, with inexpressible horror, saw his opponent 
stretched out on a buffalo coat, apparently in a 
dying condition. One of the students sup- 
ported Jud’s head. His shirt front had been 
torn open. There was a horrible red pool on 
the snow and a couple of red-stained handker- 
chiefs. 

Had Gabe looked closely he might have 
noticed a small bottle labeled “ carmine” that 
had fallen from Dave's coat pocket, but, even 
if he had seen it, he would probably have failed 
to realize the farce of the situation. He gazed 
about stupidly for a moment, and then felt 
himself violently jerked to his feet, and dimly 
realized that the county sheriff stood before him. 

“ You are my prisoner!” 

How the words rang out! He cast a pitiful 
glance about the circle of faces in search of 
some sign of sympathy, but his eyes saw noth- 
ing but apparent indifference on the part of 
everyone present. The students silently fell in 
behind as the sheriff marched him away, and, 
looking back, he saw them carrying Jud’s 
body on a litter. He stumbled along with 
shaking knees, and the officer found him a 


burdensome charge until Dave came up and 
assisted him. 


* Brace up, old man,” Dave whispered ; “ I'll 
see you through, if I hang for it.” And some- 
what encouraged by the friendly words, Gabe 
endeavored to master his terror. They sup- 
ported him down the familiar street, past the 
swinging sign of “* Pete’s Hades,” where he had 
imbibed with such a free heart the day before. 

How he cursed his passion for liquor! For 
years it had made him a sot—a brute, not half 
so worthy of his fellows’ esteem as the poor 
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crouching cur beside him. A picture of the 
past flashed through his brain, and he saw 
himself, as he had been on entering college, a 
handsome boy, glowing with health and hope. 
And then he came back with a start to the 
recollection of poor Jud’s body, with the blood- 
red pool beside it. O, for a deep draught of 
fiery liquor to quench and drown the thought 
of it! 


‘How does the prisoner plead—guilty or 
not guilty?” 

The ominous question aroused- him, and, 
dimly looking around, he saw that he stood in 
the local court-room before the desk of the 
justice, and that it was that florid-faced official 
in person who thus sternly addressed him. He 
strove to answer the question, but it seemed as 
if some giant’s hand were clutching his parched 
throat. Someone pushed a chair beneath him 
and he sank into it helplessly. The great 
tears rolled silently down his cheeks, and he 
shook as if with ague, but he could not 
respond to the question. Someone offered him 
a glass of rum, but he pushed the hand from him 
roughly. No; never again would he taste of 
the vile stuff that had brought him to such 
extremity ! 

The sheriff was sworn and testified; Jud’s 
body was offered in evidence ; but Gabe could 
not grasp the sense of the proceedings. It 
was all a terrible nightmare. He heard the 


voices as in a dream. Then one sentence rang 


out clear and distinct : 

«I pronounce the prisoner guilty as charged. 
It is the law that he be hanged until he is dead 
for murder!” 
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Murder! How the word rang in his ears, 
echoing louder and louder until it seemed to 
reverberate from the distant bluffs. Murder! 
murder! ! 

The students led, or rather carried him out. 
How the bright sunshine dazzled him! It 
seemed to pierce his eyes like red-hot irons. 
And what were those wavering, fantastic shapes 
that seemed to dance about him, jeering and 
shouting with mocking laughter? His brain 
seemed on fire—it was bursting! 

Poor Trot—good dog. Didn't Trot know 
his poor master ? 

But Dave had promised—what was it Dave 
had promised ? That he would hang—yes, that 
was it—would hang by the neck for murder ! 

“ Here, Gabe!” It was Dave’s voice, thank 
God ! 

“ Hurry now ; tog yourself out in these, no 
one can possibly know you in them, and make 
a bee-line for the sand hills. Here, let me help 
you,” and Dave’s nimble fingers threw over 
him a woman’s calico skirt, tied the broad 
strings of a huge sunbonnet beneath his roughly 
bearded chin and placed a tattered pink para- 
sol in his trembling hand. 

“Now then, light out,Gabe. Vamoose! 
Scoot |” 

Gabe’s bloodshot eyes cast one wild, startled 
glance along the white road before him; then 
he started off like a hunted deer, looking 
neither to right nor left, but running and leap- 
ing like some maddened thing, while Dave and 
Jud, the justice and sheriff and the crowd of 
joking students watched his rapidly disappear- 
ing figure and roared with convulsions of 
laughter. 
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“ It was the best joke we ever planned, but 
what do you imagine has become of Gabe? ” 


The students were lined up against Brown’s 
“mahogany,” doing full justice to Brown’s 
Christmas hospitality, and it was Dave who 
addressed them: “It’s two days now since his 
legs vanished up the Twin Road, and he 
hasn't been in evidence since. Something may 


have happened to him. No ordinary scare 
could have kept him so long away from his 
grog, not to mention the Christmas free 
lunches.” 

“Suppose,” Jud proposed, “that we walk up 
to his dugout after our turkey dinner. We 
can carry him some of the remains of the feast 
and investigate his condition.” 

The suggestion was readily accepted, and 
toward night the students climbed the hill, 
with many a thoughtless jest by the way, until 
they reached Gabe Freer’s cabin. They found 
the door slightly ajar. Nothing seemed to 
have been disturbed since Dave had paid his 
last visit. The yellow dog, Trot, lay curled 
up on the bunk and uttered a feeble whine as 
they entered. 

“I don’t believe he’s been back here, boys,” 
said Dave, setting down the well-filled basket. 
‘*T guess he’s given the town the shake. From 
the way that he started, I reckon he fetched the 
next territory before he stepped to liquorup.” 

But a cry from Jud, who had stepped out- 
side, brought them crowding out of the cabin, 
and, running swiftly along the crest of the 
‘Buffalo Jump,” they beheld Gabe Freer, still 
clad in bonnet and gown, and brandishing the 
stick of the pink parasol, from which a few 
tatters still fluttered. 
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‘Mad as a March hare—who'd have thought 
it!’”’ Dave muttered. ‘1 say, fellows,” and he 
addressed the crowd seriously, “it looks as 
though Gabe had the jollies. The joke was 
too much for him, I guess. We must catch 
him and try to square matters.” 

Dave and Jud quickly mapped out a plan, 
and, acting upon their suggestions, a cordon 
was formed about the base of the snowy hill. 
The farthest pickets were first to advance, and 
when Gabe discovered their approach he doubled 
on his tracks and bounded back along the sum- 
mit, only to be encountered by the men 
stationed near the cabin. 

“ We've got him—come on!” Dave shouted 
eagerly, as they sprang up the slippery hillside. 

Gabe Freer stood for a moment at bay, his 
grotesque figure outlined against the rapidly 
darkening sky; then with sudden fear they 
saw him disappear over the edge of the icy prec- 
ipice. A ghost could hardly have kept its 
footing on the perilous path where Gabe had 
ventured. Breathlessly the students crawled 
to the edge, and with straining eyes peered 
through the gathering night, watching Gabe’s 
large figure as it crept along the shelving wall 
before them. At last he reached a narrow, 
jutting level of rock and paused to rest from 
his exertions, and Dave cried hoarsely to Jud: 
“For God's sake! run—get a rope—and be 
devilish quick about it!” 

At the sound of Dave’s voice Gabe Freer 
started up and shook his fist at them mena- 
cingly, and the still evening air bore a single 
word to them, a word that haunted them many 
a day, a dark and gruesome word : “ MurDER !” 

Then with blanched faces and hearts that 
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failed, they heard an agonizing shriek ; there 
was a flash through the twilight of a heavy 
body falling, and a sickening plunge as the 
cold, black, wintry waters of the “ Dead 
Man’s Eyes” embraced it. It was Gabe 
Freer’s farewell to them—a fitting return, per- 
haps, for the scoffs, the jeers and the heartless 
jests that they had bestowed on the drunkard. 


Jud Wilkins sat alone in the chilly dormitory 
looking out over the snow-clad campus, his 


feverish face resting dejectedly upon his hands. 
The door opened and closed with a bang, but he 
did not look up. It did not matter who might 
have entered. What did anything matter 
now ! 

“Jud,” there was a choke in Dave's voice, 
“the jig’s up. The faculty have decided to 
make us a public example.” 

“ Well, we deserve it—and more,” Jud 
replied, desperately. ‘ Say what you please, it 
was murder—cruel, cowardly murder! Shall | 
ever forget how he shrieked that word?” 

«« The crime was more mine than yours, Jud. 
Do you think that I do not feel it?” 

It was the day after the catastrophe. Neither 
of the two students had slept. The alarm 
had been given, and through the long, 
dismal night, while a search had been made for 
Gabe Freer’s body, both Dave and Jud had, 
more than once, felt tempted to follow the 
drunkard’s example and end it all in the 
“Dead Man’s Eyes.” There could be no 
doubt of the genuineness of their remorse. It 
was not alone the fear of disgrace that lay 
heavy upon their consciences. 

Jud finally looked up wearily and noted the 
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lines in Dave's pale face and the faded light of 
his sunken eyes. Then he rose and put his 
hand on his chum’s shoulder. 

«I know that you feel it, old man,” he said. 
* We must share the crime between us. But 
one thing I have sworn, Dave Vliet—I have 
tasted my last drop of liquor-——” 

+ And I,” interrupted Dave, earnestly. 

As he spoke the door was thrown open with 
a crash and a crowd of excited students burst 
noisily into the room. 

“ He’s found, boys,” they shouted, “ Gabe 
Freer is found!” 

* What?” gasped Dave. 

“ Yes, here I am!” 

It was certainly Gabe Freer’s voice speaking ! 

Dizzy and faint, Dave sank into a chair, as 
Jud sprang forward and threw his arms about 
the neck of the speaker. 

“ It is,” Jud cried ; “ it is Gabe Freer!” 

“ How—where—” stammered Dave, feebly. 

“Yes, tell them about it,’ the students 
demanded. They placed a chair on the nearest 
bed and forced Gabe Freer to take it. 

“Well, boys,” he began good-naturedly, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, when thus enthroned, 
“the thing came about quite simply. You see, 
you fellows nearly scared me to death, and I 
wasn't far from crazy when you rescued me 
from the sheriff. I must have run it off in an 
hour or two; and when I began to sober up, I 
figured it out as a put-up job. I was mighty 
sick for a couple of days, and when I saw you 
come up the hill I feared that instead of a 
Christmas present you had planned some further 
deviltry. And then the idea popped into my 
head that perhaps I could turn the tables— 
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give you a sort of Roland, you know. So I 
bundled back into those woman’s togs and 
slipped up the ‘ Buffalo Jump.’ I've climbed 
down to that ledge a good many times, and it 
ain’t near so hard as it looks to be. There's a 
sort of a cave there and a good-sized lump 
of loose rock lay on the ledge near its 
entrance. When I heard little Dave sing 
out for a rope, I just gave a yell and shoved it 
off—and, well—you know the rest of the story.” 
A long pause ensued. At last Jud Wilkins 
broke the silence by saying with a half-sup- 
pressed laugh: “ Well, boys, it seems that the 
heavy end of the joke is on us. Let’s adjourn 
to Brown’s, an’ you can name your pisen, at 
my expense.” 

The invitation was duly accepted, but it was 
a noticeable circumstance that Dave, Jud and 
Gabe ordered cider. 


Ra.tru GrauaM TaBER. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 


THE NOTION that there are actors who have 
something to say that it may be of advantage 
to young men pursuing liberal studies to hear 
is a comparatively new development, which 
continues to find favor, Over 1,200 students 
of Columbia and Barnard assembled in the 
Columbia College library the other day to hear 
Sir Henry Irving’s view of the character of 
Macbeth ; and at Vassar,still more recently, Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson talked in the chapel to a 
large congregation of maids about the actor’s 
profession and dramatic art. It is a wise pur- 
pose which seeks to put the college student’s 
mind in occasional contact with ideas which 
the ordinary routine of study does not afford. 
Doubtless it was that same purpose which was 
at the bottom of a recent address by Mrs. 
Margaret Deland to the students of theology 
in the Boston University on “The Moral 


Power of the Novel.” 


THe Bacuetor learns with regret that 
twelve young men of Wabash College at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., sons of leading Presby- 
terians, have been expelled because they were 
“Red Dragons.” As members of this secret 
society they are charged with leaving a horse 
and buckboard in the president’s study, with 
roaming the town at night, painting dragons 
on honses and with yelling. Surely such 
behavior is hugely inexpedient even for ordi- 
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nary college boys, much more so for sons of 
leading Presbyterians. Still, one may venture 
to hope that Wabash will take back those 
young Dragons and try to clip their wings and 
pull their claws and make good citizens of 
them. Horse-play is subversive of college 
discipline, but it does not always indicate 
irremediable defects of character. 


Dr. Stryker, President of Hamilton Col- 
lege, lives up to his name when he is called to 
the bat. Ina recent speech before the New 
York Chamber of Commerce he. said that 
‘there will be a truly greater New York when 
there is a tremendous increase of greater New 
Yorkers.” ‘Men are not always to be plun- 
dered, ring-ridden, boss-driven, crank-confused,” 
he told them, “ unless by consent.” Which is 
true and was well said, though it is also true 
that a minority may be ring-ridden and imposed 
upon because a majority consents, and a 
majority may consent because effectual opposi- 
tion is too much trouble and takes too much 
time. When there comes that tremendous 
increase of greater New Yorkers who will 
spend a hundred dollars’ worth of time and 
energy to save ten dollars’ worth of taxes, then 
we shall see what we shall see, and it will be a 
noble sight. 


Out oF 363 students in Bowdoin College 
(the largest number ever enrolled), 120 are 
medical students. Not everyone is aware that 
Bowdoin has a medical school, much less so 
large a one. Bowdoin offérs this year two new 
courses leading to the degrees of B.S. and 
B.L, Students entering for these degrees may 
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substitute other work for Greek, but candidates 
for the A.B. degree must still offer Greek. 
The Rev. Thomas Treadwell Stone, Bow- 
doin’s oldest graduate, died recently in Boston, 
Mass., at the age of 95. He was one of the 
speakers at the Bowdoin anniversary last June, 


and is of record in Boston as a Lowell lecturer 
in the year 1858. 


On November 14 Prof. George William 
Smith was installed as president of Colgate 
University at Hamilton, N.Y. Prof. Smith 
is 34 years old, which makes him one of the 
youngest of college presidents. He is a 
graduate of Colby University and of the 
Albany Law School. After practicing law for 
two years he took a post-graduate course at 
Johns Hopkins, and was called to the chair of 
history at Colgate, at that time Madison 
University. Last July ten trustees elected 
him president to succeed Dr. Ebenezer Dodge, 
who died five years ago. The principal 
address at the installation was made by Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Johns Hopkins. A part of 
this able address was quoted in the last number 
of Tue BacnEeLor. Colgate University is a 
Baptist institution, and it is interesting to note 
that its president is a layman. 


ANOTHER Baptist institution, the University 
of Rochester, is about to lose its president. 
Dr. David J. Hill, who has been at its head for 
the last six years, has lately resigned, with the 
intention of retiring from office at the close of 
the present college year. Dr. Hill, while a 
Baptist and a clergyman, favored a very 
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liberal policy in the management of the uni- 
versity and sought to strengthen it by interest- 
ing persons not of its own denomination in its 
destinies. In Rochester besides the university 
there is a Baptist theological seminary, some 
of the professors of which have felt strongly 
that the university should be distinctly kept in 
the Baptist fold and under Baptist influence 
and control. Between these gentlemen and 
Dr. Hill there has been a sharp conflict of 
opinion, and though a strong majority of the 
university trustees have held up Dr. Hill’s 
hands and sustained him in his desires and 
projects, it is possible that the disapproval of 
his neighbors of the seminary, and of many 
influential Baptists who sided with them, have 
made his position less satisfactory than it 
might have been under other conditions. So 
far as appears he had won his fight, but he has 
resigned ; and though he attributes his resigna- 
tion to considerations which are entirely 
personal, it is felt, whether truly or not, 
that they probably include a certain unwilling- 
ness on his part to be an offense to his ecclesias- 
tical brethren. Dr. Hill is an able man, popu- 
lar with his students and highly esteemed in 
Rochester. His administration of this office 
has been exceptionally satisfactory to most of 
the friends of the university, indeed to all who 
have not been influenced by the sentiment that 
the institution was a Baptist institution, and 
that the Baptists ought to hold it firmly and 
devote it first to the interests of their own sect. 
His resignation is widely regretted, and strong 
efforts will be made to have it withdrawn, but, 
being thoroughly premeditated and based on 
decided preferences, it will probably stand. 
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A course of lectures on French history has 
lately been delivered at Hobart College by Mr. 
Theodore Stanton, who will be remembered by 
newspaper readers as a frequent contributor of 
letters from Paris to the New York Sun. Mr. 
Stanton has lived in Paris almost continuously 
for the last twelve or fifteen years, and at one 
time was Paris correspondent of the Associated 
Press. He has come home to live as good 
Americans sometimes do even after long resi- 
dence abroad, and among other activities will 
serve as lecturer on French History at Cornell. 
He is a son of our venerable and distinguished 
fellow-citizen Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


On Sunpay, November 10, Rutgers Col- 
lege (New Brunswick, N. J.) celebrated the 
130th anniversary of its foundation. It got its 
charter in 1766 from George ITT. and was named 
Queen’s College in honor of Queen Charlotte. 
Its primary instigator was Theodore James 
Frelinghuysen, the first of the New Jersey Fre- 
linghuysens to achieve distinction in this country. 
Rutgers is a stronghold of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in America, and though Prince- 
ton men think it not so great an institution as 
the lair of the Presbyterian tiger, it is good 
and useful and venerable, and eminently sturdy 
and respectable,as any college should be expected 
to be under the influence and protection of the 
Reformed Dutch Chureh. 


IT pogs not do to flout any college or uni- 
versity because it happens to be nominally a 
sectarian institution. A very great majority 
of American colleges began as sectarian insti- 
tutions, and though the best of them have out- 
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grown any deleterious degree of sectarian 
restraint, some of the very best of them are 
still under the control of the denominations 


which hatched them out. Washington's pres- 


ent hopes of becoming a great university city 
are based on its possession of three universi- 
ties, all new and all sectarian. A bill has just 
been introduced for a new National University 
for post-graduates—nota bad idea. TheRoman 
Catholics have lately started one, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, situated outside of the 
city, and destined apparently to a great growth. 
Another, the Methodist National. University, 
bears a name that tells of its origin and pur- 
pose, and has bought ninety acres of land four 
miles out of town, in the extreme northwest of 
the District, where it hopes to lay the corner- 
stones of two buildings in the spring. The 
third and senior institution is the Baptist 
Columbian University, which started in the 
country, at Mt. Pleasant, but moved into town 
just about the time its sisters were buying 
suburban lots. Its friends are not sure that 
its move was a wise one, and the academic end 
of it may yet go back to its country house, to 
the northward of the city, while its professional 
schools stay in town. Columbian University 
has recently installed a new president, Dr. B. 
L. Whitman. It is said to be the intention of 
its trustees to incorporate with it, in time, all 
the Southern Baptist colleges, in some such 
way, no doubt, as Kalamazoo College has 
lately been affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. 

Tue TRUSTEES of Amherst are still trying to 
agree on a new treasurer. The plan that seems 
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to be most favored is to choose a man of finan- 
cial experience living in Boston or New York, 
and represented by a resident deputy at Am- 
herst. Meanwhile the acting treasurer is Mr. 
G. Henry Whitcomb, of Worcester. 

There is talk of putting up a statue at 
Amherst of Lord Amherst, from whom the 
college and village got their name. 


Tue Most startling news of recent date from 
Union concerns the two students Humphrey 
and Miller, who were discovered to be burg- 
lars. Their case is most extraordinary. Their 
conduct seems to bear the marks of dime-novel 
inspiration, and their selection of plunder gives 
more evidence of deviltry than of serious busi- 
ness intention. It may interest undergraduates 
generally who are addicted to the petty offense 
of “ ragging ” signs to know that these young 
thieves did not disdain to chase that common 
and mischievous propensity of college boys, but 
that a number of signs were discovered in their 
rooms, along with much property of greater 
value. The proofs of their rascality were so 
abundant and convincing that no effort was 
made to shield them; and though the search of 
their rooms was conducted by the college 
authorities, the young criminals were promptly 
turned over to the police. The case is very 
remarkable. These lads had no apparent 
motive to steal, and they seemed youths of fair 


intelligence, and made a respectable showing in 
their college work. 


THe Universiry or Micuigan (Ann 
Arbor) is to have a fifty-thousand-dollar gym- 
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nasium for women. Two members of the 
Board of Regents have given $35,000 of the 
money, and committees are out raising the 
rest. 

A feature of the social life of the university 
at Ann Arbor whereof no other university has 
the counterpart is the University Masonic 
Club. Forty-five Master Masons, among them 
many members of the faculty, came to its 
annual dinner the other day and shared the 
deliberations at which it was resolved to build 
a club-house. 

The university is pleased and flattered 
because President Angell has been appointed 
by the President a member of the National 
Board of Deep Waterways between the lakes 
and the sea, to confer with a like board for the 
British Government. 


Tue University OF VIRGINIA proposes to 
rebuild its rotunda, that was destroyed by fire, 
quite or very nearly as it was before. Its 
reconstruction will cost $80,000, and the 
money is in hand or in sight. The trustees 
will not restore the annex that was burned, but 
propose to build instead four separate struct- 
ures: a general academical building, to cost 
$90,000; a physical laboratory, costing $30,- 
000; a building for mechanics and engineering, 
costing $30,000, and a building for the law 
school, costing $20,000. The university hopes 
to receive some help from the Virginia Legis- 
lature, and some money has already been sub- 
scribed for it, and it needs a great deal more, 
and would be particularly pleased if some 
admirer of Jefferson would rebuild the rotunda 
in his memory, thereby releasing to other uses 
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the funds now set aside for that purpose. 
Contributions to the University of Virginia 
relief fund may be sent to Alfred H. Byrd, 59 
Wall street, or directly to the chairman of the 
faculty (Mr. William M. Thornton, Treas.), 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Tue University oF THE City or NEw 
York cries out urgently for new dormitories. 
The Charles Butler Hall, built to hold twenty 
students, now shelters twenty-nine. The fra- 
ternity houses are crowded, and only the pros- 
pect of a cold winter deters Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken from pitching tents on the campus for 
students who have nowhere to sleep. 


PresiDENT Morton, of Stevens Institute, 
has written to the editors of the Link declin- 
ing to permit that periodical to be dedicated 
to him this year. His reasons are worth quot- 
ing. He says “that considerations of literary 
merit have been entirely subordinate to claims 
of typography, paper and binding, and that 
the most approved college annual of the present 
day resembles nothing so much as the adver- 
tising volumes one encounters in the parlors 
of second-class hotels, the saloons of steam- 
boats and like places.” 

To a newspaper reporter who conversed with 
him about the matter President Morton said : 

I think that our college annuals are too much like 
vast business enterprises, to the great injury of their 
literary value. The books are practically given away, 
although a nominal price of $1 is charged. Anybody 
looking at any of the recent numbers of the Link can 
see that $1 would scarcely pay for the binding. The 
intention of the editors is, of course, to make the adver- 
tising pay for the book in a large measure, but when 
the final settlement comes there is usually a deficit, 
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which must be made good by individual subscription. 
Another great objection in the particular case of the 
Link is that much advertising is diverted from the 
Indicator, the regular publication of the Institute, and 
a journal which is recognized and quoted throughout 
the scientific schools of this country and Europe. 


At Harvarp the “ Index,” and the “ Club 
Book,” which serve the purpose of most 
annuals, are simple and moderate-sized books, 
containing matter of interest to undergrad- 
uates, prepared as a private business specula- 
tion, and sold at a profit at a moderate 
price. , 


THE Last of the series of carved groups 
on the outside of Alexander Hall, at Prince- 
ton, was finished early in November. These 
groups have been two years in carving. They 


adorn what Princeton men believe to be des- 
tined to be by far the most elegant building of 
its kind in America. The hall is intended 
for the Commencement exercises, and for 
other gatherings on special or state occasions. 
Its decorations, both inside and out, are still 
incomplete. The Tiffany Glass Company is 
making a large glass window for it to take the 
place of a temporary painted one, and either 
that firm or the firm of Tiffany & Co. is busy 
with a set of mosaic panels, which will be 
ready to put in in about a year. Decorative 
figures and statues of past presidents of Prince- 
ton are in due time to form part of the internal 
decorations. 

Princeton wants to add to its decorative 
properties a statue of Governor Belcher, of 
New Jersey, who was a strong and helpful 
backer of the college in its infancy. The 
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propriety of having such a statue set up in front 
of old North College in time for the approach- 
ing one hundred and fiftieth anniversary is 
strongly impressed upon the faculty, who have 
served notice on the trustees of their desires in 
the matter. 

Princeton would be much more comfortable 
if it could afford to add about twenty new 
instructors to its faculty. Its present force is 
overworked, or so at least appears from the 
recent report of a committee of the alumni. 


Tue University OF CHICAGO is joyously 
occupied in disposing of the last million dollars 
that Mr. John D. Rockefeller gave it, and in 
taking thought as to how it may secure as large 
a share as possible of those other two millions 
which Mr. Rockefeller is ready to bestow as 
fast as his advances are “seen” by other friends 
of the institution. It has lately done a thing 
that is out of the ordinary practice of Ameri- 
can universities in affiliating with itself Kala- 
mazoo College, in the adjoining State of Michi- 
gan. Kalamazoo College will go on with its 
present work and retain its identity and all its 
professors, but as a result of this affiliation its 
students, by taking a postgraduate course of 
twelve weeks either at Kalamazoo or Chicago, 
can get a degree from the Chicago University. 
For improvements and additions to the work 
done in the college, and especially in the post- 
graduate course, the university will furnish 
lecturers, teachers, apparatus and books. The 


university expects presently to have many 
other Western colleges affiliated with it in the 
same way, thereby gaining students in its post- 
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graduate department and securing an increased 
number of candidates for its degrees. 


Tue University oF PENNSYLVANIA is hard 
at work on its new dormitory system. It has 
at present nearly 2,500 students and no avail- 
able dormitories, but it has a million dollars 
with which to begin housing its students, and 
the work is in progress. It expects to have 
presently forty-four three-story brick cottages, 
connecting with one another, extending around 
a quadrangle, and forming a continuous build- 
ing, broken only by gateways. Each cottage 
is to hold twelve or fourteen students, and 
when all are completed they will shelter about 
600 men. Each cottage will cost $10,000, 
and will be named after its donor. A chapel 
and dining-hall will be built in connection with 
the cottages. About half of these dormitories 
will be ready for use next October. 

Howard Houston Hall, which is to be the 
center of social life in the university, will be 
ready for use in January. It will cost about 
$150,000, of which $100,000 was given by 
Trustee Houston and his wife. It will contain a 
reading-room, smoking-rooms, billiard and pool 
rooms, a writing-room, a large assembly hall, 
various dance halls, all sorts of baths and 
rooms for a great number of college organiza- 
tions. The management of this building will 
be left to the undergraduates. It will really be 
a great club, somewhat such as many Harvard 
men are anxious to see established in Cambridge. 

Pennsylvania has seventy-four more students 
than it had last year. It ‘believes the increase 
would have been much greater but for the 
raising of the standard of requirements for 
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admission and the increased difficulty of last 
year’s examinations. Of its 2,472 students 
696 are in the college, 148 take the teachers’ 
course, 164 study philosophy, 257 law, 819 
medicine, 306 dentistry, 62 veterinary medicine, 
56 hygiene, and 40 auxiliary medicine. 

At the laying of the corner-stone of the new 
dormitory system Provost Harrison in his 
speech stated that it was his wish to erect a 
commons hall, where, as at Harvard, 1,200 to 
1,400 of university students, with the uni- 
versity fellows and with many of the professors, 
may dine together in common. Harvard has 
a hall that will seat (at tables) about 600 
men. Nine hundred men take their meals 
there and 500 more are on a waiting list ready 
to fill vacancies. While Provost Harrison is 
wishing he will do well to wish for a hall some- 
what more nearly adequate to his needs than 
Memorial Hall is to the needs of Harvard. 


CoRNELL HASs determined to endeavor to 
develop in its students the ability to write intel- 
ligible English. The faculty has recommended 
to examiners to underscore mistakes in Eng- 
lish made in examination papers and return 
the marked papers to the writers. It recom- 
mends them also to consider the English used 
in an examination paper and reject the paper if 
it is too illiterate. This is a somewhat crude 
beginning in teaching English, but it is a 
beginning, and is much to be commended. 

It is searcely a pleasure to give publicity to 
the request of Dr. Wilder, of Cornell, that edu- 
cated and moral persons should leave him their 
brains for examination. His collection now 
includes the brains of a lawyer and his wife, an 
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educated farmer, a teacher, a philosopher, a 
college professor, a dentist and a college-bred 
woman. ‘Twenty-five persons still living have 
bequeathed their brains to him, one of whom is 
described as possessor of a brain whose produe- 
tions are known in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. 

The students of the College of Civil Engi- 
neering at Cornell are proud because their 
director, Professor Fuertes, has just received 
the largest fee ever paid to an engineer. It was 
$120,000, and he earned it by planning a sys- 
tem of sanitation for the city of Brazos, in 
Brazil—a great work, which yellow fever com- 
pelled. The city had to be almost rebuilt at a 
cost of three or four millions. Prof. Fuertes 
had thirty or forty engineers working on the 
spot, and employed besides a large force at 
Cornell on the plans. There was a great pro- 
fessor once, somewhere, who said he was too 
busy to make money, but then civil engineering 
was not his specialty. Moreover, he was not 
too busy to raise a son, and that son, also a 


professor, has been a millionaire these many 


years. 


CoLUMBIA HAS adopted the plans of McKim, 
Meade & White for Schermerhorn Hall and 
the Physics Building. Both promise to be 
beautiful buildings and worthy of their site 
and the company they keep. No American 
university ever had such a chance to be beauti- 
ful as fell to Columbia, and no university ever 
showed a capacity equal to hers to improve its 
architectural opportunities. Heaven send that 
she may have little to repent of when her plans 
have been carried out! 
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The School of Physicians and Surgeons has 
overflowed its quarters, and a large new build- 
ing is now being put up for it by Cornelius, 
William and George Vanderbilt. This school, 
which now constitutes the medical department 
of Columbia, has about 250 freshmen this 
year and almost as many sophomores, and has 
been suffering for the new wing, which will be 
ready for usein January. The school possesses 
very great advantages, and profits by them 
exceedingly. 

The Columbia Alumni Association had a 
dinner at Sherry’s on the evening of Decem- 
ber 16. 


HARVARD LOST a very well-known graduate 
in Dr. Samuel F. Smith, the author of 
« America” and a member of the famous class 
of °29, who died November 16. 


Tue Most widely heralded event of the col- 
lege year at Harvard thus far was the centen- 
nial celebration of the Hasty Pudding Club, on 
the 22d and 23d of November. The article 
in this number by Mr. Garrison will be read 
by Harvard men with pleasure. Of all the 
Harvard clubs and societies the Hasty Pudding 
is the best known. Its membership includes a 
large proportion of the most distinguished 
Harvard graduates. Its associations are valu 


able and pleasant, and there are very few Har. 
vard undergraduates who do not rejoice to join 
it. At present it takes about eighty members 
from each junior class. It took almost as 
many twenty years ago, when the classes were 
not half as large as now; so that, though its 
membership remains about the same as then, 
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the number of Pudding men bears by no means 
the same proportion to the total number of 
men in a class as formerly. During the last 
decade Harvard has outgrown its entire social 
apparatus, and the time seems ripe for such a 
social reorganization as shall enable the exist- 
ing clubs, with perhaps the help of some new 


ones, to do the work they were formerly able 
to accomplish in bringing men together and 
keeping them in touch with one another. 

The Pudding celebration took up most of 
two days. The club-house was filled with 
graduates all day Friday and Saturday. On 
Friday night there were theatricals at the club 
in Cambridge, and on Saturday night a dinner 
at the Hotel Vendéme in Boston. Mr. Joseph 
Choate, of New York, presided at the dinner 
and many eminent gentlemen made speeches. 


Tue Harvarp Memoria_ Society shows a 
commendable enterprise in the work it has 
undertaken of marking the places of special 
historical interest about the colleges. It has 
taken thought about its task and is ready now 
to take action. On a bronze tablet to be set in 
the wall of Massachusetts Hall it proposes to 
inscribe the names of some of the distinguished 
men who once roomed there. In the sandstone 
slab at the entrance to Harvard Hall it will have 
cut an inscription telling about the hall, and the 
two buildings that preceded it on its site. A 
monument will be put in front of the law school 
on the spot where President Langdon prayed 
for Prescott and his men before they set out for 
Bunker Hill. There willbe a memorial tablet 
on old Wadsworth House ; a block of granite 
near Dane Hall, where Washington and 
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Andrew Jackson were received ; an inscription 
explaining the significance of the Liberty Tree, 
and a tablet marking the spot where the first Har- 
vard man fell in the Revolution. The society 
will also restore the finger of the old sundial on 
Massachusetts Hall, will mark the site of the 
first Stoughton Hall, and place * transmittenda ” 
in various college rooms. 


No povust it is true that mothers’ sons who 
come to Yale bringing letters to Mrs. Poteat 
are sometimes seen with pipes in their mouths 
in their sophomore year, and presently form 
tastes and associations which interfere more or 
less with the cultivation of social intimacies in 
New Haven outside of the college. Neverthe- 
less, few experienced persons who know Yale 
seem to think as hardly of it as Mrs. Poteat 
does. A New Haven correspondent of the 
Evening Post, who has been prompted to look 
into the manners and morals of the college, re- 
ports as the result of dispassionate inquiry that 
hazing is defunct, that the noisy vulgarities of 
old-time Yale have died a natural death, that 
gambling hardly exists, that student drunken- 
ness is less obvious than formerly, and that 
though the growth of New Haven and of the 
college has not been favorable to the absolute 
suppression of licentiousness, there is less of it 
in proportion to the size of the college than 
there used to be, and not any more than in other 
large colleges similarly placed. The morals of 
all colleges vary more or less from year to year, 
according as successive “ crowds”’ happen to 
be “ hard” or steady ; but the belief obtains at 
New Haven, as at Cambridge, that the college 
men of the day live on the whole a good deal 
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saner and wiser lives than their predecessors of 
twenty-five years ago. It must always be re- 
membered that in males the period between 
eighteen and twenty-two is about the craziest 
time of life, and that if lads are going to break 
out at all and do what they ought not to, they 
will be pretty certain to do it while they are in 
college. 

The action of the Yale faculty in prohibit- 
ing students from serving as supes in 
theatrical performances will probably do Yale 
manners no harm, though it concerns a mani- 
festation of youthful exuberance which is 
rather boyish than more seriously objectionable. 

Yale has bought the College Street Church, 
about 300 feet south of the college buildings, 
and will use it for musical and academical pur- 
poses. It seats about 800 people, and the 
Junior Exhibitions used to be held there. - 


Yale, like Harvard, seems to have outgrown 
in some degree her social apparatus, and one 
hears of the development of new clubs and 


societies, especially among the sophomores. 
The D. K. E. (Junior) Society is building 
itself a new clubhouse. Psi Upsilon has a 
good house, and Alpha Delta Phi, which has 
lately become a junior society, has a very good 
new house. 

It WILL BE much regretted that Mr. E. C. 
Stedman thinks himself too old to take up a 
new profession, and has declined the offer of 
the new Billings chair in English literature at 
Yale. Mr. Stedman belongs to Yale, and it is 
a pity that the university is not likely to be 
able to gather him to herself and_ profit by the 
usufruct of his reputation and abilities. Yale 
is proud to own the foremost poet in America. 
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THE DEATH of Cotton, the Oxford oar, at 
the early age of twenty-four, has filled Etonians 
and Oxford men alike with sorrow, and his 
rivals at Cambridge are equal mourners in the 
sad event. He had been ill for some time, and 
as a final chance went to Davos-Platz, where 
his death occurred. The London Sporting 
Life contains the following comment: 

“Mr. H. B. Cotton, ex-President of the 
U. O. B. C., and emphatically one of the 
grandest oarsmen ever sent from the sister 
universities, has joined the great majority. 
After a distinguished ‘wetbob’ career at Eton, 
he matriculated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1890, and in the years 1892—3-4-5 rode 
bow in the victorious Dark Blue crews vs. 
Cambridge, thus equaling the four-consecutive- 
wins record of Messrs. Millan, Muttlebury, 
Fletcher and C. M. Pitman. On the Isis, and 
at Henley also, he gained unlimited kudos as 
an oarsman of quite the front rank, while as a 
‘coach’ his abilities were undeniable, many a 
public school and university man owing their 
future excellence to his patient yet incisive 
ulvice. The news of his death, though hardly 
unexpected, came as an awful blow to Oxonians 
and Cantabs alike, not forgetting Etonians all. 
‘Tis not hyperbole to say that many at either 
place have sustained a loss that will never 
quite be made up to them, as his kindly, frank 
and affectionate disposition endeared him to all 


alike. 
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“Of course the pessimists and uninitiated 
ones will take opportunity by the hand to 
preach in nauseous strain of the evils wrought 
upon rowing men by a too ardent devotion to 
the pastime. Odds on that the old-time legend 
is again hurled at the heads of long-suffering 
‘wetbobs,’ that of an Oxonian crew which 
formed an astonishing feat years agone: ‘Six 
out of the eight died shortly afterward from 
the effects thereof.’ And poor Cotton will be 
quoted as another victim to the evils of severe 
training consequent upon university exposition 
in particular. Hence it is important to learn 
on high authority that but for a consistent 
course of open-air exercise thuswise the famous 
old blue would probably have succumbed to an 
insidious disease much earlier.” 


THE FOLLOWING explanation is said to have 
come from a member of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Athletic Committee, which also gives the 
explanation of their failure to meet the Boston 
Athletic Association team: ** Much of the recent 
criticism of the faculty's action in prohibiting 
Tuesday's football game at New York with the 
Boston A. A. had shown conclusively that many 
of the critics and a certain proportion of the 
public do not recognize clearly the difference 
between the competitive sports of students, 
where the first thought should be the promotion 
of health and strength, and similar sports under- 
taken by outside organizations, where in some 
instances far different motives actuate the par- 
ticipants. He added that the more strictly the 
game of football could be limited to colleges and 
universities the more hope there would be for 
its preservation and for ridding it of the objec- 
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tionable features incident to contests in which 
‘gate money’ and gambling were conspicuous 
features. 

«The Athletic Committee thought it best to 
take this move before the end of this season, so 
that, no matter how future games may result, 
such result could not be thought to have 
influenced its action. Besides the reasons on 
the ground of the physical unfitness of the men 
for prohibiting Tuesday’s game, the position of 
the Pennsylvania faculty on athletics is concisely 
given in the above statement. 

“ It is further necessary, however, to consider 
the failure of Pennsylvania to send over the 
strongest eleven that could be mustered to play 
under the title of the University of Pennsylvania 
eleven. This omission has been most severely 
criticised, and, in fact, forms the whole basis of 
the contention that Pennsylvania has behaved 
in an unsportsmanlike manner. This charge 
would appear to be well founded, but from facts 
that have since developed it would seem as if it 
would have been a virtual impossibility to have 
sent a team. 

“ In the first place, it must be stated that Dr. 
White’s opinion as to the physical condition of 
the team referred to seven of the eleven men. 
For reasons which every medical man will 
comprehend, it would have been a grave pro- 
fessional error for Dr. White to have specified 
which seven men were unfit to play. Therefore 
it would have been impossible to have made up 
a team including the remaining four without at 
once disclosing the fact that the seven men who 
did not play were the ones referred to by Dr. 
White. Therefore the only alternative was to 
send eleven substitutes under the title of the 
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Pennsylvania eleven, and this idea was rejected 


solely because of the following reasons : 

“It would have been, in a measure, an insult 
to the Boston players, whose only aim was to 
meet the strong Pennsylvania eleven, and not 
to gain a nominal victory to which no glory 
would attach ; it would have been masquerading 
behind a false face ; it would have been unfair 
to the members of the regular eleven to have 
the title that they had gained defended by a 
team containing not one of their number, and it 
would not have been acceptable to Secretary 
Beales, of the Boston A. A.” It indeed seems 
a difficult matter to make the public recognize 
the difference between the competitive sports of 
students and the same sports undertaken by 
bodies of men whose situation is different. 
There was a time perhaps when the student 
organization could accomplish what was con- 
tained in the expression “* meeting all comers ” 
and yet not sacrifice their studies. To-day such 
a meeting of all comers would clearly involve 
the giving up of part of the regular curriculum, 
and it is the duty of every one interested in 
college athletics to see that the question never 
becomes one of study vs. sport. The two must 
go together or sport must stop. 


ATHLETIC CLUB football teams have this 
year reached a point of perfection never before 
attained, and both the quality of their players, 
as individuals, and the strength of their team 
work has become something phenomenal. In 
the East we are thoroughly familiar with many 
of these crack organizations, but there are 
teams in the West, and particularly the Far 
West and on the coast, whose play would 
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be a decided surprise to those who think 
that the real development has not gone far 
from the Atlantic. A match was played on 
November 13 in Butte, Mont., between the 
teams of the Reliance Athletic Club of Oak- 
land and the Butte Club, and proved to be one 
of the best athletic club matches of the year. 
The Butte eleven had not been defeated this 
year ; in fact, have never suffered defeat since 
they became thoroughly organized, and the 
meeting between the coast and Montana was 
looked forward to with great. interest, as the 
Reliance Club had defeated all the athletic 
clubs with whom they had played in the North- 
west. The game was finally won by the Reli- 
ance by a score of 8 to 6, but Butte had suec- 
ceeded in carrying the ball within a yard of 
the Reliance goal line when time was called, 
and it was only by a few seconds that they lost 
the game. 


Tue Tuxepo golfers met with a warm recep- 


tion at the St. Andrews links after overwhelm- 
ingly defeating the Morris County Golf Club 
at Tuxedo Park. As this was the third team 
match between the two clubs this season, there 
was a great deal of interest. The first, in 
August, was won by Tuxedo, and the second, 
for the Bayard Cutting Cup, was won by St. 
Andrews. This match was therefore in the 
nature of a decisive one. It was too bad that 
Dr. Rushmore, Mr. Kent and Mr. Lorillard 
were absent from the list of the Tuxedo play- 
ers. The St. Andrews men were in their best 
form, and won by forty-eight holes. Ceton’s 
driving was capital, and his match with Sands 
a noteworthy one. 
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COLLEGIANS WILL be particularly interested 
in the promised improvement in boxing gloves. 
The application of the pneumatic tire to bicy- 
cles, sulkies and other vehicles has now been 
attempted in the construction of the boxing 
glove. A practical air cushion now encases 
the boxer’s hand, and this device was given a 
test at the Philadelphia Fencing and Sporting 
Club recently with the following result: 
“Many members of the club and a few 
invited guests watched the exhibition, which 
was voted a decided success by those who were 
fortunate enough to witness it. -Mr. Will- 
iam Rocap, the one-time amateur feather- 
weight champion, and Harry P._ Birech- 
all, of the Vesper Boat Club, gave a three- 
round exhibition, in which both men cut loose, 
but no damage was inflicted on either. The 
milling was fast and exciting, but owing to the 
resilience of the gloves neither man showed any 
particular distress, although both were com- 
pelled to withstand blows which would have 
put them in Queer Street if the old-fashioned 
glove had been used. It was demonstrated 
that by the use of the pneumatic glove two 
boxers could cut out as fast a pace as they 
wanted without any likelihood of serious dan- 
ger, and at the same time give an interesting 
exhibition of the art of boxing. 

‘*Dr. Persifor Frazer, president of the 
Fencing and Sparring Club, under whose au- 
spices the exhibition was given, had this com- 
ment to make on the new gloves: ‘I am 
delighted with the pneumatic gloves. Not 
only is there less jar than with any form of 
padded gloves, but the greater lightness of the 
gloves, together with the confideuce which 
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arises from the experience of their efficency in 
protecting boxers from injury, results in livelier 

rounds and develops stronger, quicker and 

straighter hitting. A bright future is assured 
for these gloves, and in return they must play 
an important part in restoring to public favor 
the grand old exercise of boxing.’ ”’ 











SPEAKING of boxing, an English writer de- 
seribes a visit tothe home of the American 
negro pugilist who was known in sporting cir- it 
cles asthe “ Harlem Coffee Cooler.” After the 
pugilist had gone through his exercises for the 
benefit of this writer, he ordered his coach- 
man to have his horses put in harness and gave 
him a drive to the future home of the English 
lady who was to become the bride of the pugil- 
ist. This abode he describes in the following 
language: ‘We soon found ourselves in a 
fairylike abode. Around us, furnished in 
white fixtures, showing the dainty taste of their 
possessors, were lavish hangings of lace and 
silk, which gave a cool and airy, comfortable 
feeling to the eye, which found further enjoy- 
ment in following the various artistic works 
which adorned the walls, and the bric-a-brac by 
which we were surrounded.” Perhaps some ‘ 
overworked professor will feel, after reading 
this, that his talents have been misdirected, 
and that in the case of intellectual training 
virtue must be its own reward. 







NEVER WAS there such a November in the 
history of intercollegiate football. The croakers 
who predicted that the sport would this season 
lack in interest and excitement that have 
characterized it for so many years must have 
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been astounded long before the middle of the 
month; and when, the week before the Satur- 
day upon which the teams of Yale and Prince- 
ton were to meet in New York, and Harvard 
and Pennsylvania in Cambridge, the cry went 
up that all the seats had been disposed of, 
and many college men were unable to secure 
the desired places, it was evident that the 
season of 1895 was finishing in an intensity 
of interest unparalleled even by that of 1894. 

But to return to the opening of the month. 
A match had been arranged, after years of 
estrangement, between the two old rivals, Har- 
vard and Princeton. Everyone rejoiced, though 
many felt that it was hard on Princeton 
that, this season, with what was classed as an 
inferior team, they should meet what had 
promised early in the season to be Harvard’s 
most wonderful aggregation. When it was 
settled that the two teams were to meet on 
November 2, Captain Lea, of Princeton, 


hurried his coaches down, and went manfully 


to work to put his team into condition to do 
credit to old Nassau. The time was short, but 
it was equally short for Harvard, and hasty 
consultations between Captain Brewer and his 
coaches resulted in the determination to round 
off the playing rapidly into what might prove 
match form. The expression of opinion in 
the Boston papers, and in fact in nearly all the 
journals throughout the country, was that Har- 
vard would win. This feeling was increased to 
a degree when Harvard overwhelmed Cornell 
by a large score. 

Then came the day of the match, and with 
it the vilest assortment of weather to be remem- 


bered by any football man since the day of 
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the last Yale-Princeton match played at Prince- 
ton. But that mattered little to the thousands 
who braved the storm to see the meeting of 
the old rivals. Boston sent down a goodly 
number, Philadelphia came up with the foot- 
ball enthusiasm for which that city is so 
noted, and everyone was well repaid for all the 
discomforts by the game that followed. In 
our last issue the incidents of the play were 
noted. Princeton finished ahead by eight 
points, the score being twelve to four. Every- 
where the result was a surprise. It turned 
the current of football talk and thought. A 
week before it had been in sympathy 
for Princeton, as regarded the weakest 
of the four great teams. After the 
defeat of Harvard, Princeton was at once, for 
a time, raised to the position of the wonderful 
“dark horse,’ while the Boston papers were 
severe upon the Harvard eleven, and spoke of 
the defeat as disgraceful, with prophetic words 
as to what the University of Pennsylvania was 
likely to do with such a team. After the first 
week, however, the extravagant views became 
more modified. Princeton had won the Har- 
vard game, it was true, but sober second thought 
made her friends realize that there was another 
hard fight ahead—that Yale would take warn- 
ing from the fate of Harvard, and that the New 


Haven teams had a way of coming rapidly 
toward the end of the season. The very hard 


treatment that the Harvard team received at 
home rendered them doggedly determined to 
redeem themselves. So all things tended 
toward a readjustment of opinion and a fairer 
view of the chances of both Harvard and Yale, 
in which the game that Princeton played with 
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Cornell formed no inconsiderable part, the 
score being six to nothing in favor of Princeton. 
The University of Pennsylvania’s game with 
the Chicago Athletic Association also assisted 
in balancing matters more evenly, for the Phil- 
adelphia team won by only twelve to four. But 
just as Yale’s friends were picking up heart 
and Harvard's coaches were becoming better 
satisfied there came two severe setbacks. Yale 
was sent up to Providence to redeem herself for 
the former close score with Brown, while Har- 
vard was pitted against the Boston Athletic 
Association to check the rising pride of that 


stout eleven and measure the strength that 
Harvard had acquired since the Princeton 
humiliation. Both games turned out ties, the 
Yale-Brown six to six, and the Harvard-Boston 
Athletic Association nothing to nothing. Down 


went the spirits of the adherents of both 
elevens again to the lowest notch. If Yale 
could not beat Brown with her best team, how 
could she hope to defeat Princeton? If one 
man on the Boston Athletic Association team 
could run through the entire field of the Har- 
vard team, what would be the probabilities and 
the possibilities of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania-Harvard match? 

But when the time of trial came, when the 
last great day of an exceptionally trying and 
equally exciting season arrived, the Harvard 
team, that could score but four against Prince- 
ton and not at all against the Boston Athletic 
Association, ran up fourteen points against the 
University of Pennsylvania, and only missed 
actually defeating them by the failure to con- 
vert two touchdowns; while Yale, who could 
score but six against Brown, smashed into 
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Princeton for twenty points! Surely, never 
was there a season of such surprises, such sud- 
den reversals of form, such remarkable con- 
tests on the gridiron as that of 1895! 


A Boston PAPER is authority for the state- 
ment that Harvard expended a thousand dollars 
on experiments in new eight-oared shells last 
season and has still another boat building now 
of decidedly different model from any of the 
recent eight oars seen at New London or Pough- 
keepsie. The question of the value of these 
experiments to the boat-building trade so long 
as college eight-oar rowing continues is perfectly 
patent ; but with the present certainly very com- 
mendable attempts in all our universities toward 
decreasing the extravagant sums annually 
expended in athletics, it surely might turn out 
to be an influence in the wrong direction to let 
our undergraduate boating managers become 
possessed of the belief that the boat played a very 
large part in the question of victory or defeat in 
arace. Weshould then have them expending 
large sums in shell experiments and the boats 
that proved unsatisfactory would be almost a 
dead loss to the students’ exchequer and of no 
practical value to anyone. Perhaps—nay, prob- 
ably—the experiments would lead to a better 
knowledge on the part of the builders of these 
shells, but better knowiedge in that especial 
direction is of much less value to the world than 


in the modeling of sailing vessels; and in our 
achievements along the latter line the expenses 
are borne for the most part by men of maturer 
years, who have undoubtedly a better right to 
extravagance. 
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Some oF the captains have already been 
elected for next season’s football. Murphy 


securing the honor at New Haven, Cochrane at 
Princeton, and Wrightington at Harvard. 
Tyler has the honor at Amherst, Senter at 
Michigan, Colby at Brown. 


Tue Harvarp and Pennsylvania faculty 
committee have made a statement through the 
columns of the Press as follows : 

“Since the recent Harvard-Pennsylvania 
football game, the ne wspaper criticisms of 
decisions rendered by the umpire and referee, 
have induced a popular belief that the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is unwilling to accept the 
result of the game without protests and expla- 
nations. It happens, also, that charges of un- 
fairness, purporting to emanate from Harvard, 
have been preferred publicly against Pennsyl- 
vania, as respects the playing of Brooke upon 
her team. In the interest of intercollegiate 
sport, it seems proper to meet these criticisms 
by a single official statement to the effect that 
at neither university are the athletic authori- 
ties in any way responsible for what has been 
said upon these points. As a matter of fact, 
the referee and umpires were accepted by Penn- 
sylvania, and she is content to abide by their 
decisions, without even the appearance of cast- 
ing imputations upon their integrity. 

« On the other hand, the question of Brooke's 
eligibility was fully discussed by the prope 
authorities at each university before the game 
was played, and was made the subject of cor- 
respondence and conference. Pennsylvania's 
decision that Brooke should take part in the 
o-me was based upon his eligibility under the 
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rules of that institution, and was voluntarily 
acquiesced in by the Harvard University au- 
thorities. In playing him, Pennsylvania broke 
no rule and violated no principle.” 
Epeéar T. Smirn, Chairman U. of P. 

Joseru N. Beare, Jr., Chairman H. A. Com. 

Was it not last year that Yale asked Har- 
vard for something like this ? 


THERE 18 a good deal being said about a 
Yale race with an English crew, but there is no 


definite knowledge as yet about such an event. 
It is interesting to read in the Sporting Life 


that the English crews have been at work since 
October : 

The first stage of preparation for the great aquatic 
battle of the Blues has now fairly commenced on Isis 
and Cam, presidents Crum and Hope being daily exer- 
cised in the survival of the fittest process. A couple 
of trial eights are now afloat on either river, and aspir- 
ing oarsman from every college are receiving due 
attention and a sight of good advice. Interest at 
present centers in the Coxwainless Fours shortly to be 
decided, and, judging from the crews in opposition, 
some very keen racing should be witnessed. For the 
Cantab races, Trinity Hall (holders), First Trinity, 
Third Trinity, Emmanuel, Jesus and Caius will prob- 
ably do battle, and I plump for “ Hall” to repeat their 
last year’s victory. 

With three of the same opponents en évidence they 
travel in great fashion, while President Hope is steer- 
ing finely this year. Emmanuel will hardly attain the 
final once again, unless they have another surprise in 
store for us, but First should make it exceeding warm 
for all comers. At Oxford the opposing crews are of 
the quality rather than quantity order, New College 
(holders), Magdalen University, Trinity, and Balliol 
alone being in strict training. Bar Balliol—hardly in 
true form yet—the others are coming on by leaps and 
bounds, and I anticipate some terrific racing right away. 
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During the Christmas holidays the New 
York Racquet and Tennis Club has been the 
scene of several interesting matches in branches 
of sport which are not really classed among our 
collegiate pastimes; yet we think that both 
racquets and court tennis should be encouraged 
at all our colleges, although considerable 
expense attaches to the construction of the 
covered courts. There is need in our colleges 
of indoor sports of a sort that will coax to 
exercise those men to whom the routine of 
gymnasium work seems a drudgery. 

The doubles racquet match, played’ Decem- 
ber 26, was between Alfred Tomkins and 
George Standing, representing the Racquet 
Club, and B. S. DeGarmendia, the ama- 
teur court tennis champion, and Harry 
Boakes, of the Chicago Athletic Association. 
Boakes was exceedingly brilliant in serving 
and quick in well judged attacks, and was well 
supported by his partner, DeGarmendia. The 
club pair, however, won two sets to one, score, 
4—8, 8—5, 8—2. The series was concluded 
by a remarkable exhibition of racquets by 
Pettitt and Boakes and Standing and DeGar- 
mendia. The former pair won four games to 
two. It was evident that Pettitt and Boakes 
directed most of their attacks upon DeGar- 
mendia, who bore the burden well; yet these 
tactics and the superior team work of the pro- 
fessionals decided the match in their favor. 
We trust that those collegians who were for- 
tunate enough to gain the hospitality of the 
Racquet Club during Christmas week may be 
so stirred by witnessing these royal sports that 
they may be introduced in college. 




















EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE Outlook speaks of President Raymond’s 
course in promptly turning over two student 
burglars to the police as if it was not the usual 
custom of all college authorities to turn over 
student thieves and lawbreakers to the police. 
We have never known any “ policy of conceal- 
ment which has sometimes been unwisely 
adopted,” except in cases of small account, 
where it means ruin for life to hand a student 
over to the police authorities. We believe that 
college officers are justified in quietly causing 
restitution to be made in petty thievery, and 
dismissing the offender. We remember a case 
of this sort once at Andover, where a student 
of the highest social connections was caught 
stealing small change. He was quietly dis- 
missed. He has since lived a most honorable 
and dignified life. His boyish theft was the 
result of carelessness, not viciousness. Had 
he been promptly turned over to the police, 
tried and imprisoned, he would possibly have 
been made a criminal for life. In a certain 
sense a college or school is a family, and should 
punish its members privately. Flagrant cases, 
however, should be punished by the public 
authorities. 


. * 
* 


AFTER ALL let us remember that the jolly 
period of youth and college life is not to be too 
closely repressed. Nothing has amused us for 
a long time, more than the distribution of a 
dozen policemen to each Broadway block the 
night after the Yale-Princeton game. Let 
the college boys have a jolly time of it, says 


ee 
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Tue Bacwevor. Singing isn’t criminal, oh, 
puritanical and reformed city fathers! Yet it 
seems that the students were to be arrested and 
locked up over night in vile dirty cells among 
“drunks” and prostitutes, if they so much as 
raised a voice insong. Policemen were doubled 
and trebled to prevent the expected turbulence. 
Meanwhile in the outlying districts the 
marauding and robbing of citizens went on 


apace, according to the morning newspapers. 
* * 


* 
Mr. Bok, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
asserts, concerning football, that last year forty- 
six deaths occurred as result of playing the 


game. We would like to see proof of this. 
Professor Richards, of Yale, states that in 
thirty years’ experience no one at Yale has 
been seriously or permanently injured. Walter 
Camp’s “ Football Facts and Figures,’ show 
that the game is fully as harmless as baseball. 
In the Yale-Princeton game the writer stood 
on the side lines, and was much surprised to 
see members of the two crack teams in the 
intervals of play laughing and chaffing together. 
It appeared that these splendid athletes were, 
also, gentlemen, and were not really bent, as 
Mr. Bok would have us believe, on maiming 
each other. Rough, hard football it was, of 
course, but the players were well padded and 
protected. Thorne, in his famous run, seemed to 
step gayly on the chests of several of his antag- 
onists—but it was allin the game! We must 
say that for West Point and Annapolis not 
to play, seems on a par with other government 
foolishness. Shutting out the importation of 
Columbia’s (fac-simile ancient coins, for 
instance, as “ counterfeits ” ! 
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As 10 the five-conered boat race at Pough- 
keepsie, now advocated by the papers, this may 
be said, that a return to the ancient intercolle- 
giate boat races as they were held at Saratoga 
is not to be desired or demanded. But this 
race would be confined to the five chief rowing 
colleges, and would be an interesting event. 
Yale would be willing to test the crew that 
subsequently goes to England to row the win- 
ner of the Oxford-Cambridge race this year. 
Harvard would probably refuse to enter a con- 
test in which Yale competed, though we never 
could understand why a quarrel in one branch 
of athletics should prevent competition in 
another. It would be hardly logical, for 
instance, in case two ball nines of different col- 
leges quarreled over some decision of the 
umpire, for the boat crews to refuse to row on 
account of the baseba!l quarrel. The organi- 
zations and the men are quite different. 

But in case Harvard declines to row at 
Poughkeepsie, even a four-cornered race between 
Yale, Columbia, Cornell and Pennsylvania 
would be worth seeing. The distance would 
probably be three miles. The boating author- 
ities at Yale are fond of the New London 
course, as the health of the crew is always bet- 
ter in the bracing sea air of New London har- 
bor; but the Poughkeepsie course, though apt 
to be windy and rough, is a good one. It is 
certainly wide enough, and there is no eel 
grass, and there is room enough on the mile 
wide river to afford the American public ample 
opportunity to see. 


* * 
* 


Tue Jnlander is the monthly magazine of 
the University of Michigan. In the Novem- 
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ber number the editors say of Tue BacnELor: 
“If the Jnlander may venture a criticism, it is 
that the magazine would command more atten- 
tion and be read with more interest by the col- 
lege men of the West, if Mr. Camp would give 
a little space to Western athletics. It is a 
general feeling among the students of Western 
colleges that the magazines published in the East 
do not give the athletics of the West proper 
attention.” We very gladly take up a 
Western matter to which Mr. Caspar Whitney 
in Harper's Weekly for November 23, alludes 
in a startling way. He says: I venture to say 
that not one man in a thousand on the Atlantic 
coast, interested as he may be in the sport of 
gentlemen, has any conception of the rottenness 
of the whole structure through the middle and 
far West. Men are bought and sold like 
cattle to play this autumn on “strictly 
amateur” college elevens. Men offer and sell 
themselves for an afternoon for from twenty- 
five to two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
apparently there is something like a scale of 
prices just as there is for horses and cows and 
grain. A list of a few cases here and there 
through the country shows a state of affairs as 
disgraceful to the honor of gentlemen as it is 
destructive to the health—even to the life—of 
amateur sport in our country, and it is high 
time that a direct statement of facts, a list of 
names and prices paid, should be presented to 
all men, especially to those who are devoted to 
sport, who know in an indefinite way that there 
are instances here and therg of indirect pay- 
ment for services, but who have absolutely no 
idea of the extent to which clean sport has been 
undermined. Turn to the Michigan team, which 
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have been perhaps as bad as any this year. They 
have played Hall, the old Princeton player, 
although he was disqualified from entering the 
Western intercollegiate athletic meeting last 
spring as being a professional. Hadden, their 
end rush last year, was offered half a dozen dif- 
ferent inducements to return. Hooper, form- 
erly their guard, who is now, or rather was in 
the summer, practising law in Butte, Mont., 
has been bought and brought back to Michigan, 
and is nominally studying there now. Still 
again, Stevenson, for four years a player on the 
C. A. A. team, was offered, in a cable-car on 
October 5, by Roger Sherman, Michigan’s 
manager, #600 to finish the season with the 
Michigan team. This was while Stevenson, with 
the rest of the C. A. A. team, was on his way to 
play Rush Medical College. I do not even 


have to look these matters up; they are in the 
papers. A short time ago the University of 
Michigan Daily said that if some good full- 
back did not turn up, “ Brown of C. A. A. 
would have to be secured.” The Beloit Round 
Table says: 


Mr. Hollister, in a rather unfair way, considering 
the lateness of the day, informed the Board of Control 
that he had been induced by the athletes of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to complete his law course at that 
institution, but that his brother, Charles Hollister, 


would accept the position at Beloit if offered him on the 
same terms. 


Hollister, it should be understood, is Beloit’s 
athletic trainer. 

The number of Zhe Inlander to which we 
refer, contains a photograph of “ The ’Varsity 
Football Squad,” among whom Hollister 
appears. 
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We call also upon The University of 
Chicago Weekly to notice the following: 
* Allen, Captain of its ‘ Amateur eleven’ is a 
paid instructor in a branch of gymnasium work 
and has often coached for a salary.” The 
University of Chicago Weekly for November 
14, has an account of a game in which Captain 


Allen took part. It says: * Long runs were 
very few, the two longest being one of twenty- 
five yards by Gale, and one of eighteen by 
Captain Allen.” What has Zhe University 
of Chicago Weekly to say to Mr. Whitney’s 
grave charges ? 

The Ariel is published by The Ariel Associ- 
ation of the University of Minnesota. We call 
their attention to the following : 


At Minnesota, for instance, the eleven looked weak 
this season. Forthwith the manager turned to Parkyn, 
a man practicing law in Chicago, and closed an agree- 
ment by which he was to, and did, receive $500 for 
moving to the university and playing on the football 
team—all under the guise of delivering lectures, which, 
except in a few cases, were never delivered. The man- 
ager then went after Hoagland, the ex-Princeton man, 
who was playing with the Chicago Athletic Association 
eleven. Several telegrams were received by Hoagland, 
each one more urgent, and offering larger sums if he 
would only come and play against Chicago, and finally 
the promised payment for this one game reached $250. 


In The Ariel for November 16, we find the 
following note: “ Parkyn will play full; his 
punting and line bunting will prove ground- 
gainers for Minnesota.” What has Zhe Ariel 
to say to these charges ? 

We call upon these college publications to 
assist in the purification of the athletics in their 
respective colleges. It will require a certain 
amount of courage on their part to do so, but 
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—until these practices, by which some of these 
Western colleges disgrace themselves, are done 
away with—it is their duty to throw their in- 
fluence against them. 


* * 
* 


On THE other side, for there are always two 
sides to these matters, Mr. Geo. Booth, of 
Northwestern University, editor of the North- 


westerner, writes us as follows: 


Regarding the charges of professionalism in athletics 
brought against the Northwestern University, to come 
to the point briefly, I wish to refute squarely all the 
charges of Mr. Whitney. We are congratulating our- 
selves particularly this season for having one of the 
fairest and most representative teams which has ever 
represented the university. Every. member of the 
team is a bona fide student of the University of the 
Liberal Art Department, and every player is more than 
a nominal student. 

In regard to the charges, three men were inter- 
viewed. Prof. J. Scott Clark, the chairman of the 
committee for the regulation of athletic sports ; J- 
P. Van Doozer, captain of the team, and President 
Rogers. 

Professor Clark denied that Van Doozer left the life 
saving crew for a compensation. He left the crew 
only on condition that he be given a trial for the place 
next spring at the opening of the crew work, and in 
support of this Thorne, who took his place, said that he 
took the position on that condition. 

As you perhaps know, Thomas and Huddleston never 
played in but two games with us, and that was practi- 
cally before the professional schools opened. Professor 
Clark said “the only grain of truth in these statements 
is the fact that in the very first match game this sea- 
son, just as our law school was opened, Thomas and 
Huddleston were permitted to play. At that time 
Huddleston was regularly registered in the College of 
Liberal Arts, but he never received one cent, nor the 
promise of one cent, neither did he receive tuition or 
board for playing. As to Thomas, he was permitted 
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to play against Wisconsin at Milwaukee in that first 
game only on condition of a promise that he made to 
Manager Mitchell that he would register in our law 
school on the following Monday. The statement that 
he registered in the school of oratory is purely imagi- 
nary. A few days after the Wisconsin game it was 
learned by the committee that Huddleston was not 
attending his classes, and that Thomas had not regis- 
tered in the law school, whereupon both were promptly 
and finally dropped from the team, and have never 
played with it since.” 

Van Doozer said, concerning the question at issue : 
“The charges against Northwestern and myself are 
absolutely untrue. It is an outrage that any man 
should give for publication anything of such a nature, 
especially if the statements are founded on mere 
rumor, as these must have been. Huddleston never 
received money, board, room or rent from any source 
here. Thomas joined the team with the understanding 
that he would enter the law school. He played only in 
the Wisconsin game, and as soon as it was found that 
he had not entered the university he was dropped. In 
my own case, the charge is totally false. I was never 
told that I would get anything for the time I was 
absent from the crew. The loss is from my own 
pocket, and by my absence 1 gave up the two month’s 
salary. I hesitated about resigning from the crew 
only until I was assured that I could have my position 
again in the spring.” 

President Rogers emphatically denied that money 
had ever been paid to any athlete. 

From these interviews you can see how absolutely 
without basis Whitney’s charges are. The athletic 
committee, of which Professor Clark is chairman, is a 
committee of nine, composed of faculty, alumni, and 
students, and it has absolute power as to who shall and 
who shall not compose our team. Thomas and Hud- 
dleston practically never belonged to our team, for the 
eleven which made our record was not made up till 
after Thomas and Huddleston had been dropped, and 
as for Van Doozer, the fact of His receiving money is 
emphatically denied by all who have anything at all to 
do with the management of athletics at Northwestern. 

I trust that this letter will throw light on the mat- 
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ter, and I hope that Tue Bacne.or or Arts will join 
with all Western papers to show the absolute falsity of 
Mr. Whitney's charges. 


President Adams, of the University of 
Wisconsin, in the University of Michigan 
Daily, says concerning the charges, in an 
interview at Milwaukee : 


Our rules here in the West are somewhat different 
from those of the East in regard to players. At the 
president’s meeting last winter we tried to pass a rule 
providing that coaching for money should bar a man 
from playing on any college team. We failed to do so, 
chiefly through the opposition of President Harper. 
He took the ground that if a student was poor and 
working his way through college he ought not to be 
shut off from any source of income, as this rule would 
do. 

It was the fact that Hall, of Michigan, had coached 
some team down in Georgia that barred him out of the 
intercollegiate track contest last summer. While this 
is a bar in amateur contests and in the East, it is not 
an objection to a man playing on our Western college 
football teams, as I have shown you. _Hollister’s case 
is the same, apparently. He may have made enough 
as an instructor to permit him to return to Michigan 
and complete his studies. I do not believe the faculty 
of the Michigan University would for an instant per- 
mit anything in the nature of unfair playing of men, 
if they knew of it, nor do 1 believe it would be easy to 
hoodwink them, as they are sharp men and not easily 
misled. 

At Madison we try to keep within the strict ama- 
teur rules, and do, so far as I know. I believe the 
University of Wisconsin has the reputation of playing 
the fairest, cleanest game in the West. We are unfor- 
tunate this year, but will do better, I hope, another 
year. So faras the University of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan University are concerned, Michigan has twice the 
number of students that we have. Then, again, it has 
but one sport calling for its best and strongest men. 
that of football, while we have two, football and row- 
ing. Few men who take part in one go into the other, 
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which practically gives Michigan four times as many 
men to pick from as we have. Still, for all that, the 
University of Wisconsin can, I think, turn out a win- 
ning team. 

It would be much better, in my opinion, if we could 
have a league of Western colleges with a series of 
games each season. A league, for instance, of the uni- 
versities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Chicago, Wisconsin 
and Illinois. Or, if this was not possible, a league 
comprising the State universities, or one composed of 
Chicago, Minnesota and Wisconsin. This would give 
each team a series of big games to look forward to, 
while they could play such other practice games as 
they saw fit. This would tend to keep the men up to 
their work better and wonld add very much to the 
interest taken in the game. 


The University of Michigan Daily calls 
Mr. Whitney's charges “ The Annual Tirade” 
and says as to certain football men who were 
not considered as qualified by Mr. Whitney: 


As to Hall, he was, to be sure, disqualified in track 
athleties last spring by a rather nondescript athletic 
body, but why should not Michigan play him in foot- 
ball? Hickok has recently been disqualified in track 
athletics. If he were in Yale this fall, would that 
keep him off the eleven ? 

As to Hooper, Mr. Whitney is very free to make 
assertions, but he offers no proof. If his statements 
are true, Michigan undergraduates and alumni want 
to know it. 

No one ever heard of any desire to have Stevenson 
join our team. There would have been no vacancy for 
him had he come, for no one could have done better 
than Carr at center. Roger Sherman is not, and never 
was, manager of football at Michigan and is in no way 
connected with the eleven. As Mr. Whitney has given 
us so full particulars about the offer perhaps he can 
tell us where Mr. Sherman weuld have got any such 
authority. 

Following some of Michigan’s contemporaries in the 
West Mr. Whitney has charged Michigan with pro- 
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fessionalism because Holister again is playing here. 
Mr. Hollister never told the Beloit people that he «had 
been induced by the athletes of the University of Michi- 
gan to complete his law course at that institution.” 
The fact is the football management did not know he 
would be here this year until after he arrived in Ann 
Arbor. He came here while the team was at Omena 
and informed Manager Baird of his arrival by tele- 
graph. 

Mr. Whitney, when did the U. of M. Daily say that 
if some good full back did not show up here, “ Brown 
of the C. A. A. would have to be secured?” The 
Daily’s files fails to show any such statement, and it is not 
aware that Michigan men have at any time been desirous 
of substituting Brown for Bloomingston. Things seem 


to have become badly mixed, somehow. 


7 + 
* 


YALE has won a victory over Princeton in 
debate. The question was: ‘ Resolved, That 
it would be wise to establish in respect to all 
State legislation of a general character, a sys- 


tem of referendum, similar to that established 
in Switzerland.” Princeton had chosen the 
question, while the choice of side had been 
given to Yale, which had taken the negative. 

The judges were Messrs. James C. Carter, C. 
C. Beaman, and F. L. Stetson, of New York, 
and stood 2 to 1 in favorof Yale. Therevival 
of debating is one of the first signs of a reaction 
against too much athletics in our universities. 
Weare glad that public speaking, in which, for 
the graces of oratory, Hamilton has always ex- 
celled, has begun to really interest the greater 
colleges. 


* * 
* 


THe BacueE or places Yale ahead of Penn- 
sylvania in football, because: (1) If honors 
were even Yale last won from Pennsylvania. 
(2) Honors are not even, since Yale has played 
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two more games than Pennsylvania this season, 
and has lost none. (3) Yale beat Princeton 
20 to 10, Princeton beat Harvard 12 to 4, 
Pennsylvania beat Harvard 17 to 14, and 
really deserved to lose the game. The 
University Courier has an amusing cartoon 
in its last issue called “ Puzzle—to find the 
champion.” We confess it is not altogether 
an easy matter. 

Pennsylvania gives the following reason why 
she claims the championship : 

One thing that Pennsylvania can and does claim, 
however, is the fact that her team has been the only 
one which has won every game played—which has not 


experienced that very disagreeable sensation, a tie. 
And there exactly is her position : 


Games. Points 

Team. Won. Lost. Tied Won Lost 
Saat 0 2 318 38 
Pennsylvania . . . 14 0 0 480 28 
Se 1 0 266 14 
Pulmestesn wl wl tlw HO 1 1 224 28 
Pe cs gos ye 2 1 179 35 
I 4 1 28 91 
a eee ee 5 1 150 85 
Dns, « «<a & 5 0 174 154 
Dartmouth. . . . 6 5 1 174 95 
ts + ss. + .« 5 0 85 177 
Weerem.... § 2 0 141 32 
ee a ar a 0 4 146 12 

* . 
. 


Says THE ZJllustrated American of Decem- 
ber 14: 


The ridiculous extremes to which the rage for 
“knowledge ” is carrying the “new woman”’ is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a feature of the curriculum of Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, N. ¥. This institution is 
one of that sort where young women share the lecture- 
rooms, recitation-halls, and all the other privileges of 
the establishment in common with the male students. 
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The class in vivisection, conducted by Dr. Burt G. 
Wilder, appears to be in particular favor with the so- 
called « Co-eds,” and the curious and refining influences 
of one of Dr. Wilder's operations—the cutting up of a 
live cat, for instance—is thus noted by an admiring 
essayist on the subject : 

“Sometimes the younger girls swoon—for there are 
lots of girls at Cornell. One young woman had 
hysterics badly of late. She wept very hard and 
insisted that ‘she neverinthe world could take the eyes 
out of a cat.’ 

« Even a man six feet tall fainted and had to be held 
at an angle of forty-five degrees out of the window by 
his feet. But nobody blamed him much, ‘for,’ says the 
Professor, ‘dead cats are rather depressing, especially 
after they are skinned.’ 

“Now and then a student will be found taking 
genuine diabolical amusement out of the thing. Pussy’s 
tongue and windpipe have to be pulled out ruthlessly, 
and the post-mortem beating of her heart is watched 
not without a responsive throb.” 


As for co-education, opinions differ as to its 
value. The combination of vivisection and 
co-education is, however, undesirable in our 
opinion, and even vivisection is to be used only 
in rarest cases solely for the advancement of 
science. We can hardly believe that Dr. Wil- 
der of Cornell actually participates in such 
shocking operations in the presence of young 
girl students. 


* 
* * 


Tue Daily Princetonian gives an interest- 
ing account of the plans for the great inter- 
national Olympic games to be held at Athens 
next April. Greece itself has raised a fund 
of nearly $200,000 to put the scheme through. 
The Panathenaic Stadion, capable of seating 
70,000 spectators, is being restored, largely 
through the munificence of an Athenian mer- 
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chant named Averoff. The Phaleric plain 
will witness bicycle races. In the bay and 
gulf will be held swimming contests and yacht 
races. The arena of the Stadion is in the 
form of a horseshoe, 670 feet long and 109 
feet wide. Grecian royalty is deeply interested 
in the enterprise; the King has promised to 
award the silver olive wreaths. The festival 
will be closed by the production of a tragedy of 
Sophocles and the “ Lohengrin” of Wagner. 


* 
* * 


How mvc influence our colleges have on 
the side of right reason and conservatism in 
international matters has been shown during 
the Venezuela war excitement. The Harvard 
authorities came out very promptly and vigor- 
ously on the side of peace. Says the Boston 


Herald: 


Professor Woolsey, the instructor of international 
law at Yale, states that the President «is ill-advised,” 
and that the policy he is adopting “is not that of a 
mediator but of a dictator.” Professor von Holst, the 
author of the best history on the constitutional develop- 
ment of the United States that has ever been written, 
and at present the professor of international law at the 
University of Chicago, has said of the President’s 
message: “This is not the Monroe doctrine ; it is 
dictatorship pure and simple. By no license of reason- 
ing short of wilful misconstruction and misstatement 
can the Monroe doctrine be made applicable to the 
controversy. By no principle or practice of interna- 
tional law can the United States find excuse for the 
position President Cleveland advocates. The President 
and Secretary Olney have nothing as a basis for their 
illegitimate doctrines. I condemn their utterances as 
a public disgrace and a calamity.” Professor Moore, 
instructor in international law at Columbia College, 
and former Assistant Secretary of State under Mr 
Blaine, says that he believes that « England’s position 
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in regard to the boundary of Venezuela is the right 
one, and that the sentiment that has been aroused in 
America is an almost insane one.” 

President Harper, of the Chicago University, 
has come out ‘repudiating Professor von 
Holst’s views, and, with some of his colleagues, 
takes a very “ jingo”’ stand and states that such 
is the view of the Chicago University. We 
expect this new institution to be enterprising, 
but we regret that its influence under Presi- 
dent Harper seems to be on the side of popular 
clamor. 


* . 
7. 


THe FAMOUS Fayerweather will contest has 
been decided by the General Term of the New 
York Supreme Court. If the Court of Appeals 
affirm this decision, Harvard, Princeton, Brown 
and several others will lose $100,000 each, 
University of Pennsylvania will lose $50,000. 
Yale is sure of $450,000, whichever way the 
decision goes. The University of Virginia 
will receive $250,000, and this sum will be of 
use just now in rebuilding some of its burned 
dormitories. We wish that this sum was twice 
what it is, as the fine old Virginian institution 
deserves it all. Elihu Root, who is an alumnus 
of Hamilton, deserves a large share of the 
credit of this legal victory. 

Under the decision the following institutions 
will take the amounts set opposite their names: 


Specific Share of 
College. bequest, residue. Total, 
Bowdoin. . . . $100,000 $150,000 $250,000 
Dartmouth . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Williams. . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Amherst - « « OC 150,000 250,000 
Wesleyan. . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Yale... . . . . 300,000 150,000 450,000 
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College. Ha amord nA Tota. 
Columbia. . . . 200,000 150,000 350,000 
Union Theo. Sem. 50,000 150,000 200,000 
Hamilton. . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Rochester. . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Cornell. . . . . 200,000 150,000 350,000 
Lafayette. . . . 50,000 150,000 200,000 
Lincoln. . . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
University of Va. 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Hampton. . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Maryville. . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Marietta. . . . 100,000 150,000 250,000 
Adelbert. . . . 50,000 150,000 200,000 
Wabash. . . . 50,000 150,000 200,000 
is +» « « 2 ee 150,000 200,000 

Totals . . . 82,150,000 83,000,000 $5,150,000 


Here is a list of those who have given more 
than $1,000,000 to educational institutions : 


Stephen Girard, Girard sine Pennsyl- 


vania ‘ . . . $8,000,000 


John D. Rockefe ion University of Chicago 

George Peabody, various institutions 

Leland Stanford, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, California ‘en oe 

Asa Packer, Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 

Johns Hopkins, Johns — University, 
Maryland ae a 

Paul Turlane, Turlane University, Sethileie 

Isaac Rich, Boston University a 

Jonas G. Clark, Clark apeuneny Massa- 
chusetts . ' 

Vanderbilt Brothers, Vanderbilt U niversity, 
Tennessee 

James Lick, University of California 

John C. Green, Princeton College 

William C. De Pauw, De Pauw University, 
Indiana 

A. J. Drexel, Drexel Industrial School, 
Philadelphia 

Leonard Case, School és Applied iid 

Cleveland, 


7,000,000 
6,000,000 


5,000,000 
3,500,000 


3,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,775,000 
1,650,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 


1,500,000 


1,200,000 
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Peter Cooper, Cooper Union, New York . 1,200,000 
Ezra Cornell, Cornell University, New York 1,000,000 
Henry W. Sage, Cornell University, New 
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. . 
* 


Tue EVILS of faculty interference are again 
shown in a remarkable way at Purdue Univer- 
sity. It was a clear case of a member of the 
faculty interfering with a student’s football 
career. The Sun's account is as follows: 

The seniors and eleven members of the faculty of 
Purdue University played a game of football on Satur- 
day. Before it was half over Prof. Michael J. Golden 
was carried off the field with a broken ankle. Up to 
this year the members of the faculty were content with 
playing seniors a game of baseball in the spring, but it 
was decided recently to try the mettle of the seniors in 
football. All went well until Moraweck, the senior 
full-back, seeured the ball and broke through the line. 
He was making a great run with the eleven professors, 
when Prof. Golden grabbed him. Both went to the 
ground. The professor will be in bed for four or five 
weeks. 


* » 
* 


Miss HeLen CuLver has given $1,000,000 
to Chicago University. On November 2 Mr. 
Rockefeller offered to duplicate any gift to the 
university made on or before January 1, 1896. 
Mr. Rockefeller will therefore have to “see” 
Miss Culver’s million, or get out of the game. 
The enterprising way the Chicago University 
forges ahead is remarkable. It has recently 
‘affiliated ’’ the Wisconsin University, and is 
making overtures to others. 


* * 
* 


To the Editor of Tak BacneLor oF ARTs. 
Str: Twice already you have favored me by giving 
place to my remarks upon Harvard athletics in the 
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BACHELOR, and now again, in what seems to me an 
important matter, I shall ask you for a hearing. 

In an editorial in the November number you say 
among other things, “ American youths have an inborn 
hatred of jesuitical and indirect methods of acecomplish- 
ing what can be done in a direct and manly way. Had 
Professor Ames, etc.” 

When I read this editorial I was much surprised at 
these expressions. We Harvard men have the highest 
regard for Professor Ames, and it is not unnatural that 
we should resent any imputation of his good faith, or 
manliness, and the word “ jesuitical,” is one which 
implies that Professor Ames is willing to deceive, and 
to do evil that good may come. The word ‘ unmanly,’ 
too, implies deceit or cowardice, and seems to us unjust 
and insulting. I can hardly believe that these imputa- 
tions are intentional, and if they are not, I suggest that in 
justice to Professor Ames the intention be disavowed by 
Tue Bacuevor, and that the expressions be withdrawn 

In your editorial you imply furthermore that many 
Harvard men are not in sympathy with the work of the 
athletic committee at Harvard, for you say, “we 
believe the Harvard men all over the country resent 
the faculty interference, ete.” 

Permit me to state that you are in error in this 
respect. Harvard men are in the habit of criticising 
very freely the management of athletics at Harvard, 
but in their criticism they recognize that the athletic 
committee is doing, under difficult circumstances, a 
highly honorable work, and in no case have the motives 
of the committee been attacked. 

I myself have said, I think, the severest things that 
can, with justice, be said of the course of the athletic 
committee, and I have said them only because I 
believed it might do some good. And though it is 
always an unpleasant task to criticise one’s own belong- 
ings, I am willing to repeat my criticism, if only, in 
this instance, to show the point beyond which, in my 
opinion, criticism of them should not go. 

I do not think anything worse can be said than that, 
however wise the actions of the committee may have 
been, the reasons they have announced for those actions 
have often been unsatisfactory. 
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' 
The reasons given by the committee for declining 
the English challenge are still fresh in everyone's 
. mind. They were that we could not accept the chal- 
/ lenge without appearing to assume that Harvard and 


Yale were the two foremost American colleges, as 
Oxford and Cambridge are the two foremost English 
colleges. In my letter, which you printed at the time, 


I pointed out that no one would have taken exception 





to this assumption even if it were necessarily implied, 
and I showed further than that if the case were to rest 
on track athletics Yale and Harvard were at the head, 
as in only one case had even a second place been won 
by any one else before this year. 

This being the case, I said of these seasons, as alleged 
by Professor Ames, “If they are real, they are bad ; if 
they are excuses, they are disingenuous. No one con- 
siders them satisfactory, and Mr. Horan, the Cam- 
bridge president, ascribes the refusal to the feeling 
between Harvard and Yale.” 








: I believed, at that time, that Harvard’s chief reason 
s for declining the English challenge was that in the 
A unsettled condition of football affairs, she did not want 
f to participate in any athletic contests with Yale. This 
} attitude seemed reasonable in view of the fact that all 
| 7 athletics at Harvard are managed by a single com- 
& mittee, and it would hardly be possible for such a com- 
; mittee to feel agrieved by Yale as to one kind of sport 
5 and remain friendly as to all others. While the 


dependence of all athletic relations upon a breach in 
any one sport may be regarded as a misfortune, it is 
one which necessarily follows from the management of 
athletics by a single committee, and this being the case, 


there seemed to be no reason why the position should 








not have been frankly accepted. 

i I will admit that the reasons given by the committee 
put into my head for a moment the idea that Harvard 
might be keeping out of the international contest with 

\ the idea of influencing smaller colleges in her favor— 

i 4 for many undergraduates of these colleges go afterward 


to Harvard—but I will say that no sooner did the 
thought arise than I dismissed it as impossible and 
unworthy. 


{ I might here call attention to an article in the 
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December number of the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for December, in which Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, the University Editor, says with regard to this 
matter: “Neither of these considerations had the 
weight of a third reason. It is not the policy 
of Harvard to dissociate herself from the other 
universities in the country. For the former ‘ New 
England rule,’ prohibiting contests outside of New 
England, has been substituted a policy of deal- 
ing with each case on its merits; we are thus 
participating in sports with Cornell, Pennsylvania and 
Princeton. As the university which attracts the most 
graduates of other colleges into its graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, Harvard desires not to weaken her 
friendly relations; and they appear to have been 
strengthened by our action on the English challenge. 
Aside from- this argument of the advantage to Har- 
vard,” ete., ete. 

I think # Very unfortunate that Professor Hart 
should have stated these ideas in a way which is so open 
to misconception. It would not be difficult to infer 
from this passage that Harvard had declined the 
English challenge in order to make herself popular 
with other colleges from which she expected to draw 
post-graduate students. 

Such a theory is quite untenable, and I do not 
imagine for a moment that such a proposition ever 
came up for discussion in the Athletic Committee, 
much less that it carried the day. Had any such sug- 
gestion been made it would have been promptly repu- 
diated as offering no proper ground on which to decide 
a sporting offer—as being contrary to President Eliot’s 
sound views, that “sports are mere by-play at a uni- 
versity,” and as involving, to a certain extent, that 
business element which Harvard has so severely criti- 
cised in those colleges which try to exploit their athletes 
in the interests of their institutions as seats of learning. 

Believing as I did, that the chief reason (and a very 
good reason too) for declining the English challenge 
was the unsettled state of affgirs with Yale, I did not 
like the grounds on which the committee based its 
refusal. 


I did not like, either, the grounds on which the com- 
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mittee based its failure to arrange a football game with 
Yale, viz: that “It was Harvard's part to maintain a 
dignified silence until an invitation should come from 
Yale.” 

Silence and dignity are the weapons of diplomacy 
and one may well ask why there should have been 
diplomacy in this case. I believe that the Harvard 
Athletic Committee repulsed the well-intentioned 
advances of Yale and Harvard men, not because the 
dignity of Harvard was at stake—for Harvard's dignity 
is never at stake—but because the committee did not 
want any football games with Yale for the time being. 
I thought this reason a good one, and I thought Har- 
vard could perfectly well afford to announce it. 

I notice that Tor B¢cHeLor said, “ we do not believe 
that the point of honor is at the bottom of the diffi- 
culty.” 

In justice to Tae Bacnevor I must say that Prof. 
Hart, in the article quoted, fully corroborates your 
position, for he says in the beginning : « The present 
separation from Yale is not an accident, nor the chance 
result of an unfortunately worded letter ; it is the cul- 
mination of difficulties which have been rolling up for 
the past three years, and for which the responsibility is 
divided.” He then goes on to show what these diffi- 
culties were, and he ends by saying: «But that was, 
after all, not the main defect in the New York confer- 
ence. The responsible Harvard advisers were pre- 
pared to sanction any honorable adjustment which 
made the games college sports, and not gladiatorial 
shows ; but they were convinced that it was better that 
the contests with Yale cease, till the bad blood between 
the colleges should have had time to cool, and hence 
they did not care to negotiate or beg for a game for 
which they had once courteously asked in vain.” 

If you wish now to know why, in my opinion, this 
solid and dignified reason was not given before, I will 
say that I think it was because it was thought that such 
a flat-footed statement would unnecessarily offend not 
only Yale, but many Harvard football enthusiasts, and 
I think it might very well have done so, though most 
of them now approve of the result. 

You will see, therefore, that according to my view 
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while you are justified in calling the methods of the 
athletic committee “diplomatic,” and (in no invidious 
sense) “indirect,” when you have said this you have 
said as much as is deserved ; you are not justified in 
calling them jesuitical or unmanly, and I hope you will 
withdraw these expressions. 
Yours respectfully, 
A Harvarp GRADUATE. 


THE ATTENTION of the editor has been drawn 
by the above letter to the article in the Novem- 
ber number, and he desires to say that he had 
no intention of imputing any wrong-doing to 
the Harvard faculty or to Professor Ames. 
We thought then and we still think he should 
have submitted the proposed letters to his com- 
mittee in due form, but in not doing so, and 
in being governed by a policy of not intending 
to meet Yale he had a technical right to proceed 
as he did. We are impressed by the fair tone 
of the letter of the Harvard graduate and wish 
to withdraw any words which he may deem of- 
fensive. Professor Ames is a gentleman of the 
highest honor and ability, and the editor did not 
mean to charge him with anything dishonorable, 
but believed at the time that the attitude taken 


by Harvard was fairly and justly criticisable. 
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English in American Universities, by Professors in 
the English Departments of Twenty Representative 
Institutions. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1895. 

To anyone who wishes to inform himself about the 
various methods by which English is taught to the 
young men and women of our country, these articles 
will be of great interest, and they will be helpful also, 
though in another way, to anyone who cares to busy 
himself with particular questions as to what is and 
what is not graceful and idiomatic English. 

We ought to be able to assume that so much of 
beauty in the use of English as can be got through 
teaching may be learned under the professors of Eng- 
lish at our universities, but as a matter of fact we sup- 
pose that when these ladies and gentlemen use the 
English language to express their thoughts they use it 
at least as they think it should be used, and that 
the styles and modes of expression which they adopt 
are those which they would not condemn. 

The reading of the essays contained in this volume 
has raised in our mind certain doubts as to the trust- 
worthiness of the possible teaching of some of these pro- 
fessors. Let us give some examples of English and of 
style that threaten to shake our faith in their authority, 
and in selecting these examples let us say that we feel at 
liberty to be as hypercritical as we please, and that in 
view of the fact that we are questioning the authority 
of professionals in their own special province, we can- 
not consider in order any charges of hair-splitting, for 
to split hairs, if any are to be found, is precisely what 
we propose to do. 

Professor Melville B. Anderson tells us that at 
Stanford University “a considerable proportion of the 
undergraduate courses are adapted to the needs of the 
graduates of other colleges.” We do not say that this 
cannot be defended, but we cannot admit that it sounds 
well. «The merely technical is incidentally, if at all, 
treated.” Why is it not better to be more generous 
and say, “ purely technical matters, if considered at all, 
are treated incidentally,” or “the purely technical, if 
taken up at all, is treated incidentally ? ” 
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“The present year essays have been read.” Why 
not say, “during the present year,” or “in the course 
of the present year ?” 

Professor Corson, of Cornell, says: “It should be 
added that twelve plays of Shakespeare are read by me 
during the present academic year, so cut down as to 
occupy two hours each in the reading.” Our not too 
serious criticism is that Professor Corson has come 
dangerously near cutting down the academic year in a 
very alarming fashion. 

At the University of Virginia, the advanced study of 
English philology is the general subject of the course 
that leads to the degree of Ph.D., “And whether the 
students shall accomplish this by a more extensive read- 
ing, . . . or by a study of gothic, . . . is left,” 
says Professor Kent, “to the student himself.” We 
intend to be a captious critic—therefore we ask “ Why 
begin the sentence on one theory and end it on another ?”’ 

In a certain course at the University of Illinois « one 
hour a week during the first term is devoted to the 
pre-Shakespearian drama, . . . bearing chiefly in 
mind the development of the author’s genius ;” but 
who it is that bears in mind the author’s genius during 
this-hour, unless it be the hour itself, Professor Dodge 
has failed to state. 

Now, for the first time, we come to something that 
amounts to something, for Professor Dodge says : 
« Those students, furthermore, who wish to devote only 
a single year to the subject, are thus given a birdseye 
view, etc., ete., of English and American literature.” 

It may well happen that in taking this birdseye view, 
the eagle eye of the hasty one-year student may catch 
sight of the New York Sun and may gaze upon it 
unwinkingly. On one of its pages he will find this set 
down : “ Really, ought not such a shocking specimen of 
ignorant reporters’ bad English to be reserved for 
common occasions.”” This very severe criticism refers 
to the phrase “it must be given publicity.” It is a 
case of the “inverted passive" that the Sun thus 
withers at a beam, and those “students who are given” 
this birdseye view mast also wither if the Sun is right. 

At the University of Michigan, according to Pro- 
fessor Scott, « At the beginning of the Semester each 
member of the class is assigned a masterpiece.” When 
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the Sun not long ago printed the headline « Mr. Reed 
Presented with a Gavel,” it admitted the truth of the 
charge that it had «mutilated the vernacular in a 
hellenocharitoblephoroglottical manner.” 

Professor Dodge and Professor Scott have done the 
same, and they must take the consequences. After 
this, it is tame to come back to mere questions of style, 
yet there are one or two troublesome passages in the 
works of these gentlemen, as to which we must get 
information or give it. 

Professor Dodge, of Illinois, says : “ It is bad enough 
to confine ourselves to the grammatical forms of 
Chaucer ; but it is little far from criminal to do so 
with our mighty dramatist.” To do what? Confine 
ourselves to the grammatical forms of Chaucer in deal- 
ing with Shakespeare ? It might, it is true, be difficult 
to do this, but there is no law against making the 
attempt. Professor Dodge is mistaken about this. 

It is a very important thing to be able to express 
one’s thoughts properly. The power to do so reacts 
upon the mind as an educating influence, and one ought 
to be able to prove that this is the case. Indeed, as 
Professor Tolman, of Chicago University, suggests : 
«Every college graduate should be able to prove that 
he is liberally educated by the grace and skill with 
which he expresses his thoughts.” In our opinion, too, 
every college graduate should be able to prove, by the 
grace and skill with which he expresses his thoughts, 
that he is liberally educated.” 

Says Professor March, of Lafayette, «It (Trench on 
the Study of Words) is relished by students of all kinds, 
and an appetizer for solid courses of scientific 
philology.” 

Space in The Dial is valuable, of course, but by 
crowding things a little, room might have been made 

for a word or two more in this sentence. 

One more example we must give, to introduce a 
general remark. Professor March says: “Three of the 
recitation hours each week are occupied in the Arnold 
fashion, dwelling line by line and word for word on 
worthy passages.” We cannot accept this as a model 
sentence, for we cannot account for the word 
“ dwelling.” 

The general remark we desire to make is that there 
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appears to be a tendency on the part of many of these 
teachers to use devices of condensation which are not 
English. English can be made very terse, but English, 
to be good, must not be Hellenized or Latinized. It is 
their classical erudition that hampers these professors 
Ablative absolutes, orphaned participles and telegram- 
matic excisions are very objectionable. To write good 
English, one must use as many words and phrases as 
are necessary to connect the main terms of a sentence 
in an English way. One cannot say “I, being angry, 
he hit me”; and still claim to be using “elegant and 
idiomatic English.” 

Lest it should be thought that these remarks are too 
general, let me say that there are a number of these 
professional teachers of English who, in our humble 
opinion, write admirably. 

Professors Cook, of Yale; Brander Mathews, of 
Columbia, and Barrett Wandell, of Harvard, all know 
how to write English. So does Professor Katherine 
Lee Bates, of Wellesly, and so does Professor Genuing, 
of Amberst. Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., of Iowa, writes 
well, by inheritance, and there are others with whom 
little or no fault can be found. 

It is because one ought not to be able to find any 
fault at all, that we have felt at liberty to say what we 
have said. 

Many neatly bound and nicely printed college periodi- 
cals come every month and week to Tuk BACHELOR. 
We are bound to Say that they are mostly well con- 
ducted, able, and well written if a little serious m tone 
This seriousness is hardly a fault, it may be termed 
the mannerism of youth ; it is inculcated by faculties, 
it is the prevailing college “literary” tone. Naturally 
it is the resource of timidity— a college youth does not 
care to fool with a topic which he does not thoroughly 
understand, nor does he care to be made a laughing 
stock among his classmates. Hence, what he writes 
for publication, he writes with a gloomy and thought- 
ful air, and generally enunciates indisputable truisms 
and takes top-lofty views. Latterly, and with a dozen 
years only, he has discovered his humor, and the Har- 
vard Lampoon, the Yale Record, the Princeton Tiger, 


the Ben Franklin, and others are the result. These 
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funny papers often contain excellent jokes, and, as a 
rule, the jokes are better than the pictures. 

The Yale Literary Magazine has now had a continu- 
ous existence of nearly sixty years. It shows no signs 
of decay or of releasing its hold on the claim of its 
friends of being the leading undergraduate monthly, 
What it says concerning George Eliot, or Oliver Crom- 
well, or “ The Relations of the Novelist to Civilization,” 
may always be taken as carefully thought out and 
seriously studied. It will be very difficult for one to 
differ from it in its views upon “ Rural life preferred 
to that of the city.” There is a calm and judicial tone 
which, upon this or kindred topics, carries instant con- 
viction. The Harvard Monthly aims to reach the ears 
and to obtain the cotperation of the alumni, and to 
“afford a means of communication between the under- 
graduates and the alumni.” It occasionally publishes 
the fugitive verses and articles of graduates of some 
years standing. The Yale Lit rarely if ever does this. 
There is, in consequence, an air of wider experience in 
the Monthly, and the topics discussed are often of vital 
interest. It is fair to say of Harvard that the essays, 
stories, plays, verses read in its clubs and societies 
have frequently a graduate audience, and are keyed up, 
so to speak, to a graduate standard. The refining 
influence of Boston is seen in Harvard’s literature, and 
is reflected in her periodicals. The Dartmouth Literary 
Monthly is patterned after the Yale Lit, and is enlivened 
by some gruesome portraits of deceased professors. 
This is the way it opens for December : 

«“ Nearly two thousand years ago the joyous song of 
the angels proclaimed the Redeemer’s birth. To-day 
the same glad, sweet strain is singing, but laden now 
with a deeper meaning, drawn from ceaseless pain and 
weary longings. The world is the same, yet not the 
same as was that which listened to the divine melody 
at Bethlehem. A broader charity now prevails, a truer 
idea of nobility, a grander conception of humanity. 

“In no other line can this difference be so well 
marked as in literature. Literature takes to itself 
what is noblest and best in life, thereby revealing in 
white light the purest ideals and the loftiest aspirations. 
And in Christmas literature we can trace, to a wonder- 
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ful degree, the growth of mankind from its first weak 
stretching forth to the divine, until a strong life is 
obtained, glorious in its beauty, and glowing with all 
the promise of the future.” 

There follows a quotation from Dr. Holland. There 
is a close connection between this kind of writing and 
the early sermons of a pale young curate. We may 
not scoff at it—it is too good, but it seems to be up- 
borne on false inflation, on vague hopes, on youthful 
and immature experiences—in short it is “ sloppy.” 

The Dartmouth Monthly is not always so inflated. It 
contains much that is very good in the way of verse. 
The Inlander, of the University of Michigan, bubbles 
over at Christmastide much in the same way. 

“It is night, and a studious friend invites me for a 
walk. This seems a fitting close for a happy, and well 
ideal day. A winter's night, a brisk walk in the snowy 
road, and a friend, whose voice is radiant with hope, 
and strong in its deep, subdued earnestness—who can 
ask more? The spirit of beauty blends with the spirit 
of love and peace. The glory of the earth surrounds 
us, and the glory of the heavens bends over us.” 

A friend, whose “ voice is radiant with hope, and 
strong in its deep, subdued earnestness,” would be a 
bore because he would impose his individuality too 
much, and his deep voice would tend to spoil with its 
endless commonplaces what might otherwise be an 
agreeable stroll under the glorious canopy of the stars. 
We must accord to the Amherst Literary Monthly the 
palm for the December numbers. It is serious, but it 
does not slop over with rhapsody. 


The N. Y. 8S. I. P. A. had its seventh annual con- 
vention at Syracuse November 22. Delegates were 
present from the Hobart Herald, Colgate Madisonensis, 
Hamilton Review, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Rochester 
Campus, University Forum, and University Herald, of 
Syracuse, and Zhe Sibyl, of Elmira College, as the 
guests of the Syracuse University Herald. Here are 
some of the ideas offered by the different members of 
the convention. “The ideal paper should be a true 
representative of the student body and should savor of 
sollege, college, coliege!” “The college paper stands 
for all that is best and noblest in college life, and is 
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the exponent of the college to the outside world.” 
« The ideal should be no less than the standard maga- 
zines of the day.” A discussion followed this sug- 
gestion, and opinions were given as to what the college 
periodical should treat of. One suggested that the 
“literary articles should deal only with the most vital 
questions, such as those concerning education.” 
Another thought “too heavy questions should 
not be treated.” It was further stated “that the most 
tremendous thoughts can be put in such a brilliant and 
skillful way as to be most interesting.” A very inter- 
esting question was raised as to whether credit in 
marks should be allowed for work on the college paper. 
The general opinion of the convention favored allowing 
credit on the student’s stand. It seems to THE 
BacueLor that newspaper work and magazine work 
by students should be properly taught and have its 
place in the curriculum. Hitherto college authorities 
have ignored the newspaper too much. To-day the 
newspaper is in some instances an amazing reproduction 
—a mirror of our democratic life, and the best instruc- 
tion should be had in college so that an elevating and 
a conservative influence be made to go forth into 
journalism from college life. Horace Greeley, in the 
old days of rough and tough newspapers, said “of ali 
horned cattle deliver me from a college graduate ”— 
he did not want the scholarly tone in his paper at that 
time. But it is true that since his day the tone of the 
Tribune and some other great dailies has come up to 
that of the college man rather than that of the college 
writer has been lowered to that of Greeley’s Tribune. 

Altogether this convention of capable young men 
and women college editors was most interesting. 

Many of the college periodicals have « Christmas 
numbers,” and in these as in all the college press 
generally, the BACHELOR is heartily welcomed. The 
Jnlander is doing good work in collecting Western 
college slang. Let us make the suggestion that an 
Eastern college paper collect Eastern college slang, 
and later on, both collections be united and published 
in book form. The book would have an extensive sale. 

‘Finally, brethren,” of the college press, the 
Wesleyan Lit, Williams Lit, Amherst Lit, Princeton 
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Lit., the Columbia Spectator, the Lehigh Burr, the U. 
of C. Weekly, the Ariel and all of you clever, clean | 


bright college papers—we wish you all the compli- 


ments of the season and a happy new year. 
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